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Fighty-six advertising agencies 


had display advertising on run- 


ning orders in the 


Philadelphia Record 





during March. Much more 
than on the books of any 
other Philadelphia newspaper. 


They are the creators of advertising. Know 
where to place it better than any one else. Keep close 
in touch with rates. Insist on the best kind of service 
Yor their clients. 





The circulation of the Philadelphia RECORD is 
185,000 daily and 170,000 Sunday. Advertising rate 
twenty-five cents per line, subject to discounts. 


New York : Advertising Manager, Chicago : 
World Building. Philadelphia. Tribune Building. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM 
DAILY NEWS: 


Guarantees 
1. The largest circulation in Alabama. 


2. Double the circulation of any other paper 
in Birmingham. 


3. An average of over 13,000 copies per issue. 





It reaches thoroughly the people of 
Birmingham and Jefferson County, Ala- 
bama—a community of 170,000 people, 
among whom 


$2,425,000 Monthly 


is distributed in wages by the railway and 
manufacturing companiesalone. A share 
in the business and prosperity of these 
people can be had by placing your 
advertisement in 


The Birmingham News 





THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


1103-1105 Boyce Buliding, 407-410 Temple Court, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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THE WASHINGTON “STAR.” 


The lunetts that adorn the busi- 
ness office of the Washington Star 
contain the finest specimens of 
mural painting to be found in 
America, and not many attempts 
at allegorical art of this sort to be 
seen anywhere can be compared 
with these in grace and beauty of 
design and in excellence of draw- 
ing and coloring. The artist, 
Fredrick Dielman, President of the 


No. 6. 


for, while skill and money and 
time have been freely expended, it 
is recognized as an appropriate 
place for the transaction of busi- 
ness. * + * 

The claim is made for the Wash- 
ington Star’s building that it is the 
most complete newspaper office in 
the world. It has a frontage of 
126 feet on Eleventh street, 55 
feet on Pennsylvania avenue and 
is nine stories high, 130 feet from 
sidewalk to roof, a massive pile of 





NEWS GATHERING, 


American Academy of Design, is 
best known to many by less fortu- 
nate specimens of his work to be 
seen in the Washington Congres- 
sional Library. This superb room 
in the Star Building is 24 feet high, 
28 feet wide and 66 feet deep. The 
walls, faced with marble from the 
Italian quarries at Carrari, are di- 
vested of any cold effect by a ju- 
dicious and fortunate insertion of 
slabs of varying colors which im- 
part a warm tinge of yellow that is 
both pleasing and artistic. The 
impression of this room, so noble 
im its proportions and rich in its 
adornments, is one of satisfaction, 


white marble in the style of the 
French Renaissance. 
* * * 

It was in the year 1867 that the 
men who later incorporated, as the 
Evening Star Newspaper Com- 
pany, bought for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a property that has 
rarely failed to yield in yearly pro- 
fits as much as its purchase price 
and has for a long period, now, 
acquired a habit of doing so much 
better that inquiries intended to 
elicit definite information on the 
point appear more effective in 
bringing blushes to the faces of 
the managers than in producing 
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information that can be said to be 
definite. It may be safely asserted, 
however, that there are not on the 
American continent so many as 
twelve daily newspapers whose net 
earnings equal those of the Wash- 
ington Star, or that at a public 
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that time the Star has, to the world 
at large, seemed to be a family 
appendage. belonging to S. H. 
Kauffmann, president of the com- 
pany, Crosby S. Noyes, editor-in- 
chief, and their sons who, with 
‘youthful energy and ambition, 
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sale would bring so great a pur- 
chase price. 

Of the five men who in 1867 
composed the original company, 
two. shortly retired, disposing of 
their holdings to the other three. 
Later one of the remaining mem- 
bers of the company terminated 
his connection by death and from 





tempered and guarded by the con- 
servative wisdom of their seniors, 
doubtless make a better and more 
successful management than would 
or could have resulted from the 
unaided and uninfluenced. efforts 
of either the older or the younger 
element alone. 

It is an interesting circumstance 
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(MODERN ‘METHODS, ETC ) 
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INSTRUCTION, JUSTICE, MODERATION. 
(THE EDITORIAL FUNCTION,) 
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that the two men, Mr Noyes and 
Mr. Kauffmann, so closely associat- 
ed for thirty-five years, were not 
known to each other until brought 
together, in the formation of the 
company in 1867, by influences 
with which neither had very much 
concern. With their competent 
sons and trained lieutenants, their 
business methods and traditions so 
well established and_ distinctly 
marked, these two men have ap- 
peared to manage the great prop- 
erty with so little friction or ap- 
parent effort that their mutual in- 
clination for foreign travel has 
brought about periods of two or 
even three years during which the 
two were not at the office at any 
one time and in fact did not meet. 
* * * 


Printers’ INK is too small a 
paper, and the Washington Star 
is too old an enterprise, and its 
beautiful building too much talked 
about already, to warrant any at- 
tempt to deal <yith them at length 
in this place. The real object of 
the space here given has been to di- 
rect attention to the surprising 
beauty of the pictures that adorn 
this most perfect of all newspaper 
counting rooms; and to direct to 
them the attention of every one of 
the Little Schoolmaster’s pupils 
whose business or pleasure takes 
him upon a visit to the capital of 
his country. 

* * * 


In a recent article in the Carton 
Magazine, London, Mr. Fred A. 
McKenzie says of the Star: 

The system of care for the em- 
ployees has not been confined to 
the buildings. The Star employees 
resemble nothing so much as a 
family clan. Son succeeds father 
and grandson son in the Star of- 
fices. The compositors are not 
merely human parts of a machine, 
but are members of a great body. 
Once a printer enters the Star 
office he regards himself as settled 
for life, for he knows that if he 
keeps up his work he will be cared 
for when he is sick and pensioned 
when he is old. 

All this, I may be told, is not 
business. Perhaps not, yet in this 
case it seems to have answered 
well, even from a business point 


of view. The Star started in a 
shanty, and is now in a palace, and 
the money for the change was 
made out of the paper. In the 
times of strain, which must come 
in any journal with a long history, 
the proprietors have found that 
they had a body of men willing to 
stand by them with other .interests 
than their weekly wages alone. 
After being installed in the new 
Star building, the members of the 
Star chapel of the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 101, desiring 
to make open expression of their 
sense of enjoyment of the new 
quarters provided for their occu- 
pancy, on the 4th day of July, 1900, 
passed the following resolution: 
“Resolved, that, being located in 
the new and beautiful composing 
room, with its modern and com- 
plete mechanical equipment and 
conveniences to facilitate and make 
pleasant the discharge of duties, 
we express to the Evening Star 
Newspaper Company, through this 
resolution, full appreciation of our 
surroundings, and also convey to 
the company our sincere thanks for 


the liberal spirit and interest mani- 
fested in the welfare of its em- 
ployees.” 


Ls 
NEWSPAPER EXPRESSION ILLUS- 
TRATED. 














A LEADING ARTICLE, 
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TYPE FOR THE AD. 


To paraphrase an ancient pro- 
verb— ‘Of the making of many 
types there is no end.” 

The latest catalogue of a singlé 
type foundry lists nearly 800 dif- 
ferent faces of type. 

For the advertiser to select from 
this bewildering variety what will 
always be the most appropriate 
type faces for an advertisement 
under given conditions would at 
first sight seem almost an impossi- 
bility. And yet the task is not so 
difficult as it may appear. 

In the first place, we may ex- 
clude about two-thirds of all type 
faces made as being absolutely 
useless to the average advertiser. 
Taking what is left, we can ex- 
clude one-half as serving no pur- 
pose which is not served equally 
as well by the other half. When 
we have classified the remainder 
under their respective heads—dis- 
play type, body type, italic, script, 
old style, antiques, gothics, out- 
line, text, etc—it is plain that 
the type-informed advertiser can 
turn at once to the fifteen or 
twenty types which are suited to 
a particular purpose. 

The selection of type faces 
should be made with reference to— 

1. The article advertised. 

2. The class of people to be 
reached. 

3. The general typographical ap- 
pearance of the paper in which the 
advertisement is to appear. 

The first two of these considera- 
tions are clesely related. An article 
of refinement to be advertised 
among refined people should be ad- 
vertised in type faces whose chief 
features are refinement, attractive- 
ness and perfect symmetry. The 
type should appeal to the eye 
rather than command it. Ex- 
amples of such types are Caslon, 
Jenson and its italics, DeVinne, 
Post Old Style, Elzevir, Ronaldson. 

When the article to be advertised 
is one which appeals to people with 
whom the prices is the first or par- 
amount consideration, the types 
should suggest strength and bold- 
ness. Of this class are Howland, 
Binner, Jenson Heavyface, Doric, 
Clarendon and Gothics. 

To emphasize this distinction be- 
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tween type styles, contrast the 
Pears’ Soap or Royal Baking Pow- 
der advertising in high-class peri- 
odicals with the Sears, Roebuck 
Company, and Ward Montgomery 
Company advertising in cheap 
mail-order papers. Or hold a 
copy of the New York Evening 
Post and Journal side by side. 

No matter what class of people 
is to be reached, a primary requis- 
ite of any type is perfect legibility. 
Letters with fancy curls and 
streamers are always to be avoided. 
They serve no purpose but the bad 
one of confusing the eye. 

In considering the typographi- 
cal appearance of the paper in 
which the advertisement is to ap- 
pear, seek to choose a type face, 
which, while satisfying all other 
requirements, stands out in con- 
trast with the usual typographical 
appearance of the paper. 

It is not always possible to act 
with perfect freedom along these 
lines. Advertisers have to submit 
to certain old fogy rules of typo- 
graphy which some _ periodicals 
still enforce. The New York 
Herald permits the use of nothing 
but outline type in the display 
lines. The only exception of this 
rule applies to a couple of pages 
which are filled with announce- 
ments in whose company most re- 
spectable ads would not feel en- 
tirely at home. 

The size of type to be used is of 
course governed entirely by the 
space to be occupied and _ the 
amount of matter to be inserted, 
not forgetting a due regard for 
the value of white space. Natur- 
ally, the larger the type that can be 
used—up to a reasonable limit— 
the better. 

LABELS. 

The prime requisites of a good label 
are simplicity of design, durability and 
harmonious and permanent coloring. Of 
course, no label, however attractive, can 
in itself add anything to or take any- 
thing away from the quality of the 
goods inside the package, any more than 
costly apparel can make a gentleman 0 
a rogue. Still, there is no disput 
the fact that looks have a great d 
to do even with the sale of package 


groceries.—Anco Special. 
Snnenennatintinlglaghisietiacatiibs 


ADvERTISING copy should be directed 
to influence the buyer and not to please 
the fancy of the seller.—The 
Method. 
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Successful adver- 
tisers have always 


advertised in 


THE SUN 


That is why you 
should be among 
the number—suc- 
cessful men seek 


each others’ com- 


pany. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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A CONTRAST. 


It is a difficult thing to estab- 
lish a successful newspaper in a 
suburban town. It is very much 


easier to found one in the coun- - 


try, far away from any large city. 
Perhaps the best way to demon- 
strate the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in the first instance, and to 
show the advantages possessed by 
the second, is to illustrate by two 
examples which come to mind. 
The former is of a semi-weekly, 
which was published in one of the 
suburbs of New York, not more 
than twenty miles from the heart 
of the metropolis. The commu- 
nity in which it appeared had a 
population of about 12,000, and 
three other local sheets were pub- 
lished within the borough lines. 
The semi-weekly was twenty-one 
years old, and in that time had 
climbed to a circulation of 900, 
notwithstanding that the city lines 
had been growing ever nearer, 
and that its large dailies were de- 
livered as promptly and at the 


same price as in the city proper. 
Of its population, nearly half the 
adult men were commuters, whose 
business interests were in the city. 


When one looks at the matter 
analytically, 900 was a pretty good 
circulation, for 12,000 people 
means only about 2,500 families, a 
large fraction of whom seemed to 
thave absolutely no local spirit or 
interest. There was no outside 
population to draw _ subscribers 
from, and there were three other 
locals to compete with. 

The other instance was that of 
a weekly published in a town of 
6,000 inhabitants, and it had only 
one competitor. It had been es- 
tablished fifty years, and the near- 
cst publishing community was 
nineteen miles away, with a rich 
rural population between. Its cir- 
culation was nearly three times as 
large as that of the semi-weekly, 
with which it is contrasted. 

The history of the former of the 
two, from a pecuniary point of 
view, had been precarious, even 
during its best years. Toward its 
end it had shown a yearly deficit. 
This, in spite of the fact that it 


had quickly realized that its only 
hope of making a monetary suc- 
cess lay in appealing so strongly 
to local pride and feeling that all 
who were interested in the com- 
munity might be induced to sub- 
scribe. But the other three locals 
were also published on this policy. 
And they were in no better mone- 
tary position. The truth is, that 
the community being so circum- 
scribed, mercly a feeder to the 
metropolis, offered no fair field 
for a local publication. During 
the last thirty years almost as 
many have failed there as there 
have been years. Yet, undeterred 
by experience, there are at present 
four sheets in the borough, scrap- 
ping for the bone from which 
their predecessors had been able 
to extract such little nourishment, 
Some are successors, at least in 
name, of the old failures. It is 
true that one has survived from 
the very start, but it has eked out 
its existence through the help of 
county and borough patronage 
and a fairly busy job printing 
branch. The publication, though 
a good one, never showed sufti- 
cient profit to be properly termed 
a sticcess. 

On the other hand, the second 
example has been such a_ success 
that from the very start it made 
an independent man of its pub- 
lisher. Year after year it has made 
him grow richer, until now he is 
wealthy. His paper is a power in 
the community. And his influence 
extends for ten miles in every di- 
rection from his home. His com- 
petitor does not bother him, and 
is probably doing, if not quite as 
weil, very satisfactorily. 

But there is another phase of 
the qucstion. This inures to the 
advantage of the latter publisher, 
also. In both cases the publica- 
tion is so small that the publish- 
er’s duties are multifarious. He 
is required to do almost every- 
thing that is required by his pa- 


“per except the typesetting. He not 


only edits, but he reports, he reads 
the proof, he makes up the forms, 
and he revises every bit of copy 
that comes in, thankful to receive 
an item of news for which he him- 
self has not to grub. 

J. W. SCHWARTZ. 
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Change in Rate. 


Owing to the increase in circulation of 


THE DELINEATOR 


which has exceeded 700,000 copies for 
many months past, the Advertising Rate, 
on and after June 14, 1902, will be $3.50 
per Agate line, and full page advertisements 
$1,200 each. 

Orders received by us prior to June 14, 
will be accepted for insertion up to and 
including the February issue, 1903, at the 
current rate of $3.00 per agate line, and 
$1,000 for full page advertisements. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., Limited 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER, Advertising Manager 
17 West Thirteenth St., New York 


THOMAS BALMER, Western Advertising Manager 
200 Monroe Street, Chicago 


PLEASE NOTE —Orders offered us for acceptance must be 
definite, and state as nearly as possible the number of insertions, 
the issues in which they are to appear, and the space they are ex- 
pected to occupy. 

Reservations of space and t.f. orders will not be accepted. 

Orders must specify the minimum number of lines to be used in 
any issue, and any additional space used in excess of the original 
order will be charged at the ruling rate. 

Copy is to be furnished for the issues ordered, and failure to 
begin insertions as per schedule on the order, will render said order 
subject to cancellation at our option, 

April 16, 1902, . 
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INDIRECT ADVERTISING. 
By Margret Holmes Bates. 


If a man wants to tell the public 
that he has a good article of food 
or drink for sale, something that 
will benefit health, strengthen men- 
tality, and in a large general way 
put one in tone for work, whv does 
he go off in another direction and 
talk about something else? Why 
does he advertise another man’s 
goods, the goods he must displace 
in public favor before he can hope 
_ to suceed with his own? 

There is a certain drink article 
that reminds elderly people of 
civil war times, adulterations and 
prices, that is widely advertised in 
this foolish indirect fashion. The 
text of the advertisements always 
begins with a dissertation on the 
ruinous effects of the genuine ar- 
ticle that must go out before this 
hybrid substitute can come in. 
This is not convincing to the aver- 
age reader. If the advertiser 
would fill his space with cheerful 
cuts, then, perhans, give a list of 
symptoms that denote something 
out of tune in the iuman system, 
in direct sequence would come the 
recommendation of his panacea. 
It’s a crazy idea to advertise the 
other man’s wares. It will, in 
nine cases out of ten, make the 
reader stubborn, and he will keep 
on with what he finds palatable, 
symptoins or no symptoms. There 
are marv harmless remedies that 
will counteract the ill effects of the 
majority of foods and drinks, that 
are only injurious if indulged in 
immoderately. When added to 
injudicious text there are cuts that 
are positively repulsive, the adver- 
tising could not be worse or more 
useless, 

In some of the current maga- 
zines there is the picture of an 
octopus of enormous size, sur- 
mounted by the drink that is ad- 
vertised against. The monster is 
represented in the act of dragging 
down hill in its leathery, irresist- 
ible arms a_ struggling young 
woman. 

There are a few abnormal peo- 
ple: in the world who delight in 
the horrible; but, even these would 
prefer to take their dose of shivers 
in the form of cleverly built fic- 
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tion or in the snake editor's 
column of the newspaper. When 
they find their delicious and really 
healthful morning cup made to re- 
hearse Hugo’s frightful story they 
read no further. They never find 
out what it was that pulled the girl 
up hill again after the devil-fish 
had pulled her down. 

This is another thing that the 
average reader cannot understand: 
why an advertiser should use re- 
pellent pictures in his space. There 
is enough of the disagreeable in 
general literature in the news 
columns every day, and much 
more than enough in real life. 
Plain business should not indulge 
in unnecessary ugliness. 

There is a large wall picture 
down town that, because of its 
beauty, attracts and holds the at- 
tention. It is very simple, just a 
long, irregular flock of bright yel- 
low birds and the legend, “We 
light here.” Persons seeing this 
sign ask themselves and each 
other, “Whose sign is that? Who 
lights there?” The answer can be 
seen in big plain letters, giving the 
naine of a clothing house. 

Suppose that, instead of the 
birds, an octopus was dragging a 
man away from this well known 
house. Or, suppose a lion, in nat- 
ural colors, had clawed off a man’s 
clothing and he was making a 
cross-lot run for the house, would 
there be the same effect on the 
mind of the observer? Would the 
idea of the advertiser’s taste be the 
same? 

Whether we realize it or not the 
advertisements we read give im- 
pressions of the advertiser and of 
his goods, and if we are not fav- 
orably impressed we do not usually 
respond. This may seem, at first 
glance, a bit foolish, but it is true. 
A fine, clear, well-made advertise- 
ment will draw, and its opposite, 
if it doesn’t repel, will, at most, 
have but a negative effect. The 
best advertisements, of course, are 
those that bring returns; but, be- 
fore returns can be expected there 
must be somethine to make returns 
possible. Favorable attention must 
be attracted. This is best done by 
clear text and cuts that pleasantly 
hold the eye. The eye and the 
mind need not be wonder-struck. 
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The 


Kansas City, 


Star 


. 
OVER 100,000 A DAY. 


In Kansas City is a very suc- 
cessful grocer who started in busi- 
ness sixteen years ago with a 
small capital and proceeded at 
once to advertise in the Star. 
Since that time he has advertised 
in every edition of that paper and 
has used the Stay almost exclusive- 
ly during all these years. Last 
year he paid that paper $15,000 
for advertising and he ascribes 
the success of his business to his 
advertising. —Printers’ Ink. 


The 
Hartford 


Times. 


THE HARTFORD TIMEs has 
the largest circulation of any 
daily paper in the State of 
Connecticut although it is sold 
for three cents and the other 
Connecticut dailies having the 
next largest issue are sold for 
one cent. THE HARTFORD 
TIMEs is a bang-up good pa- 
per and has been so for a gen- 
eration.— Editorial in Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


‘TheMuncie 





(Indiana) 


STAR 


is delivered daily to 97% 
per cent of all the houses 
in Muncie. 

There are over 29,000 
The 


Star sells over 20,000 cop- 


people in Muncie. 


_ ies daily in Muncie and 
Br ‘ 
neighboring towns, 


The 
Pittsburg 
Times 





| 
| 
| 


Mr. George P. Rowell, proprietor of 
the American Newspaper Directory 
| and PRINTERS’ INK, in speaking of the 
| Pittsburg Zimes, said: 


“It is the,one morning paper having the larg- 
est circulation in Pittsburg, which as a center 
of population occupies a position held by no 
other American city, with the exception of her 
York, Philadelphia and Boston. This is a sur- 
prising statement, but true, nevertheless.” 


Mr. Rowell, with his wong 2 years’ wpetinee as 


sBpape ust be 
resoguised as being to pass j 
on the worth of a newspaper as an a 
medium. The foregoing statement was unso! 
cited, being absolutely voluntary on hi 
and is certainly one of = highest pe. B-) 
ever paid the Pittsburg Times. 


| Circulation over 65,000 daily. 
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THE CONFESSION OF ONE WHOSE 
BUSINESS WAS TO TO GET THEM. 


From the Topeka Daily Capital. 

I worked once for a big proprie- 
tary medicine concern in an East- 
ern State. They paid me a fat 
salary, gave me a room that looked 
as though it had been fitted up for 
the president of a trust company, 
and sent a good looking steno- 
grapher to do my bidding. Ad- 
mission to my “den” was strictly 
by card, which gave me a great 
advantage over the laundry people 
and the tailor. For something like 
a year and a half I belonged to the 
plutocracy. The concern had a 
plant that occupied a block of 
ground. It took thirty-three sten- 
ographers to attend to its corres- 
pondence and its yearly sales were 
considerably in excess of a million 
dollars. Every year the advertis- 
ing manager put more than five 
million dollars back into the news- 
papers, and during the heat of the 
spring and fall campaigns the con- 
cern carried advertising in 11,000 
publications. 

I was the advertising writer and 
the boss testimonial gatherer. A 
boss testimonial gatherer is a man 
who induces governors, congress- 
men, judges and bishops and 
others of the elect to put their 
names to testimonials to the virtue 
of a patent medicine... Testimo- 
nials from the smaller fry are 
usually sent in gratuitously, or are 
picked up by the regular traveling 
men of the firm. In cases where 
diplomacy, suavity, geniality and 
perseverance are required to land 
a man the expert is sent out and 
told to take his time. He is not 
expected to account strictly for the 
money intrusted to his keeping. 
What the concern wants is a testi- 
monial ; it doesn’t care for expense. 
_I didn’t know a living thing 
about writing advertising when I 
went to work for the Jiles Restora- 
tive Herbine Company. I got the 
job on a fine exhibition of nerve. 
which was superinduced by the 
fact that I needed the money. The 
Jiles people manufactured seven 
different remedies, although the 
Restorative Herbine was their 
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piece de resistance. I figured it 
out once that the seven different 
remedies which the firm manufac- 
tured were, taken collectively, a 
cure for 166 fatal diseases. Re- 
duced to its simplest form their 
proposition was that you simply 
couldn't die if you had a bottle of 
each of their seven remedies in the 
house. 

There is a mistaken idea about 
patent medicine testimonials. It is 
believed by many that they are 
bought and paid for the same as 
any other commodity. There's 
nothing in this theory. They are 
all genuine—at least I never knew 
of one that wasn’t. They are not 
purchased outright, nor indirectly, 
for that matter. It may cost con- 
siderable money to secure one, but 
the man who gives the testimonial 
receives no direct fee. 

Practically, every person takes 
patent medicine at some period of 
his existence. A great many per- 
sons receive either lasting or tem- 
porary benefit—or, at least, they 
think they do, which amounts to 
the same thing to the house. Many 
persons feel so grateful that they 
give a testimonial gladly. Others 
have to be handled carefully, but 
in the end nearly all sign their 
names to a statement if the right 
man hands them the pencil. The 
trick in the testimonial trade is 
this: the smart testimonial gather-: 
er doesn’t allow the victim to write 
his own testimonial. He _inter- 
views. him in newspaper style and 
writes the testimonial himself, 
after which the victim signs his 
name to it. There are weak spots 
in every man’s story of how he was 
saved from the grave. The testi- 
monial gatherer knows how to con- 
ceal these weak spots without 
mangling the truth. He knows 
how to bring out the strong points 
without apparent exaggeration. 
That’s all there is to it. During 
my career in the interest of better 
health and more of it I landed-a 
United States senator, a governor, 
several congressmen and judges 
of greater and lesser degree, a’ 
bishop and smaller fry, world 
without end. I spent a barrel of} 
money doing it. But I never paid’ 
a dollar directly for 4 testimonial. 7 
The best they ever got from meée™ 

(Continued on page 16.) | 
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in the way of a direct fee was an 
order on the local photographer 
for eleven pictures. I paid the 
picture man for a dozen, and sent 
one of them to the house to be 
used in making a cut for the testi- 
monial., 

Judge Ozias Strong was a 
personage of great candle power 
in one of the Illinois River coun- 
ties. The traveling man in that 
territory “tipped it off” to the 
house that the Judge had derived 
much ‘benefit from Herbine and I 
was sent down to get his signature 
to the usual document. I made 
friends with the local druggist and 
assured myself that the traveling 
man’s “hunch” was no “pipe.” 
Then I went to see the Judge. He 
was a pompous, dignified gentle- 
man, who habitually wore a silk 
hat with a sack coat. I broached 
the Herbine business gently and 
diplomatically and the Judge shut 
up like a clam. He denied that he 
had ever been sick in his life. He 
assured me that he had never heard 
of my medicine until I mentioned 
it myself, and he expressed in 
‘ vigorous language his opinion of 
any man who would allow him- 
self to be caricatured in the news- 
papers in the manner in which I 
suggested. I was stumped, but not 
disheartened. I had been up 
against that game before. So 
went back to my pharmacist friend 
for counsel and advice. I made 
careful inquiry as to whether the 
Judge had any vulnerable weak- 
ness, and what his foibles were. 

“Well,” said the pharmacist, “he 
dearly loves to drink and play 
poker at another man’s expense. 
He does love a quiet game with 
trimmings if the other man is los- 
ing. He sits in some nights when 
we have a little game behind: the 
prescription case. 

“Well,” said I, 


“pass the word 
up to him that there will be a 
quiet little game behind the pre- 


scription case to-night. Intimate 
that it’s a combination to get my 
money, and insist that he come.” 

About 11 o’clock that night the 
Judge, the pharmacist, myself and 
two other good fellows took out 
a stack and started the game off. 
I bought copiously of bottled goods 
of a mighty good grade before the 
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I kept it up right 
along until we quit. I reckon it 
was the sweetest “wet” function 
ever given in the town. I had to 
stay sober and the cuspidor got 
the most of mine, but the Judge 
did certainly revel in liquids. I 
also lost steadily and the Judge 
won as steadily. I remember dis- 
tinctly laying down four queens, 
with upward of $20 in the center 
of the table. The judge raked in 
the pot on a pair of tens. Along 
about 1 o’clock he began to mellow 
up. At 3 o’clock I had him talk- 
ing about Herbine enthusiastically. 
We stopped the game to drink the 
health of somebody, and I slipped 
over to a nearby table and wrote 
a testimonial. He signed it with- 
out a murmur. I needed his pho- 
tograph, but I knew I'd never get 
his permission to use it after he 
had sobered up. In fact, I wanted 
to get out of town without seeing 
him again. The local photograph- 
er had a picture or two of the 
dignitary in his studio. But he 
wouldn’t talk about giving me one 
without an order from the Judge. 
I offered to buy, but he was in- 
corruptible. I had the picture in 
my hand. I fished up a twenty- 
dollar bill and asked the photo- 
grapher to go across the street and 
buy some good cigars. I haven't 
seen him from that day to this. 
I turned in a picture and a testi- 
monial from the Judge and the 
house O. K.’d an expense bill of 
$143.50. 

“Send House to Corning to 
handle big testimonial,’’ wrote in 
the New York traveling man one 
week. “Dave Templin, a wealthy 
capitalist and one of the most 
prominent men in this section, has 
been an invalid for five years. He 
has tried a dozen specialists and 
about all the fakes in the country. 
He has been confined to his home 
for over a year. About three 
months ago he began taking Herb- 
ine, and yesterday he was down- 
town attending to business. It’s 
great stuff. Everybody in the 
country knows him, and everybody 
knows that he hasn’t been able to 
do a stroke of business for three 
or four years. He’s a hard man 
to handle. I couldn’t touch him.” 

The “Old Man” came in with 


game began. 
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the letter in his hand. “Draw a 
hundred from the cashier,” he said, 
“and go to Corning on the first 
train.” 

I got to Corning in the middle 
of the afternoon after a long and 
tiresome ride. As I walked into 
the hotel I noticed a funeral pro- 
cession coming up the street. “I 
see you're having a funeral,” I 
observed to the clerk with the airy 
facetiousness of a man who is used 
to hotel clerks. * 

“Yes,” said the clerk, “they’re 
burying David Templin—one of 
the big men here.” 

They sent me to Toledo once to 
get a testimonial from a Bishop. 
Of what church he was a Bishop 
is immaterial at this time, but it 
was a Protestant denomination. I 
didn't fancy the job because it 
looked hard to me. I made up my 
mind to get through with it as 
quickly as possible, and as soon as 
| had fortified myself with some 
supper went out to the ecclesiasti- 
cal residence. He was an oldish 
man with a kindly face and a warm 
handclasp. I made known my er- 
rand as soon as propriety permit- 
ted. 

“Of course we will, won’t we, 
Polly?” he said enthusiastically to 
his wife. ‘Why, I believe we both 
would have been in our graves had 
it not been for your medicine.” 

And they both started off on a 
panegyric to its virtue that should 
have phonographic reproduction. 
The Bishop sat down and wrote a 
gentle, dignified and effective testi- 
monial that was worth $10,000 to 
the house, and “Polly” went into 
the parlor and got photographs of 
each. I tucked the things away in 
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my Overcoat pocket and after a 
decent lapse of time got ready to 
make my adieux. 

“Won't you stay with us for a 
word of prayer before you go?” 
said the Bishop. I wasn’t used to 
it but I stayed. And that kindly, 
warm-hearted old man got down 
on his knees and prayed for long 
life and happiness for the man who 
made the medicine, and for the un- 
bidden guest temporarily abiding 
under his roof. 


THE “FOLLOW-UP” SYSTEM. 

Utilizing particular conditions to pro- 
mote a definite general end—that is the 
principle of the “follow-up” system 
crystallized. 

War is a science waged upon fixed 
and definite principles. So is advertis- 
ing. The adaptation of the peculiar 
features of the battle-ground to the gen- 
eral plan of attack is strategy and gen- 
eralship. That is the “follow-up” sys- 
tem. 

Study, ingenuity and adaptability are 
the qualities which make the successful 
strategist, whether on the battle-field or 
in the creation of a “follow-up” system. 

The “follow-up” system gives first the 
power to know. It is a bureau of in- 
formation. It enables the advertiser to 
grasp firmly every vantage point of his 
theater of operations. It enables him 
to judge the quality of his troops—his 
publications. It assists him to decide 
as to the efficiency of his officers—his 
advertisements. It opens new roads for 
advance. It reveals the enemy’s posi- 
tion. It shows the line of least resis- 
tauce and, therefore, of greatest econ- 
omy. 

It is impossible to reduce the “‘follow- 
up” system to a formula, except, per- 
haps, it might be said that the elements 
of assistance and construction are basic. 
To hold to what has been accomplished 
and build on it.—The Mahin Method. 
—__+o+ —___ 


In the advertising world of to-day, 
the newspaper is easily the giant, and 
if properly backed up by a judicious 
use of billboards and street car ad- 
vertising, there is absolutely no limit to 
its possibilities for selling goods.— 
Business Problems. 
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THE CHELTENHAM PRESS. 


In the main, advertisers follow 
ready-made methods. Mr. Pow- 
ers discovers the value of store 
news. Mr. Bates introduces the 
cap “I.” Then a corporal’s guard 
of imitators take them up, and in 
time all advertisers follow the 
fashion to the best of their ability. 
There are many advertisers and 
few originators, so a half dozen 
methods must do for all. Some 
advertisers keep close to the lead- 
ers, while others cling to one 
method like barnacles to a ship, 
and when their method finally goes 
onto the scrap-pile, go with it. Ad- 
vertising and all other human 
things progress in this wise. Some- 
where, at all times, there are a 
few originators, but they usually 
work quietly, and often enough 
their methods have a streak of 
madness in them. 

The Cheltenham Press, 150 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, is now 


evolving advertising methods that 
are almost insane, viewed from the 
standpoint of those now in use. 


The man at the center of the evo- 
lution—or revolution—is named 
Ingalls Kimball, he has been iden- 
tified with innovations all his life. 

He began in Atlanta, Ga., where 
he was born, by going into a 
printing office as a “cub.”’ He had 
a father, and a good home, and 
plenty to eat, but he wanted to 
learn how to print things—and he 
did. Then he went to Harvard 
and took up college publications, 
editing, designing, writing and 
printing to his heart’s content. 
There he fell in with Herbert S. 
Stone, of Chicago, who was of 
much the same bent of mind. They 
had never come across an edition 
of “Camille” which satisfied them, 
so they set to work upon one of 
their own. Then, upon the advice 
of Eugene Field. they compiled a 
and printed a book about Ameri- 
can first editions, which sold at 
phenomenally high prices. There 
they formed the firm of Stone & 
Kimball, with an office over a 
Cambridge butcher shop, and went 
into other similar enterprises. 
Stone was the literary half of the 
firm, while Kimball did the me- 
chanical planning and executing. 
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By way of advertising their prod- 
ucts they got out : 
organ” called the 

which finally led to the establish- 
ment of the famous Chap Book 
in 1893. 

The Chap Book was the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in American 
printing, art and type-making. The 
first number introduced the work 
of Aubrey Beardsley in this coun- 
try, and that queer genius never 
did work for any other American 
publishers. A_ little later Will 
Bradley was “discovered,” and the 
firm had him make the first posters 
used to exploit an American peri- 
odical. Then a contract was made 
with Robert Louis Stevenson by 
which he engaged to publish all 
of his future work through Stone 
& Kimball, and the success of the 
Chap Book—originally designed as 
an advertisement—led to an estab 
lishment in Chicago. No fine, 
rough paper could be obtained in 
the United States when the firm’s 
first books were printed, and sup 
plies were ordered from England 
The first number of the Chap Book 
was printed upon experimental 
stock made in Boston. Nor was 
it possible to find type faces that 
came up to Kimball's ideals until, 
in an old specimen book at the 
University Press, Cambridge, he 
found the now popular Caslon 
This letter had been sent from the 
old Caslon foundry in England at 
some time in the “fifties,” had been 
purchased by all large book print 
ers in this country, but, never be 
coming popular, had dropped out 
of sight. The original fonts were 
buried in’ the vaults of the Uni 
versity Press. 

The new venture aroused 4 
swarm of imitators and inmaugutat 
ed the present interest in fine books 
and printing. Those who know — 
American printing of fifteen years 

ago will agree that the art ha 
advanced phenomenally. In 186 
Kimball came to New York and 
established a branch office. A 
daily literary newspaper was 
founded for the purpose of “boom 
ing things.” It was called th 
Tatler, and the firm intended ® 
publish it for one month, stirring 
up the literary situation as mud 
as possible. It lasted two w 
i (Continued on page 
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There are more 
Tribunes sold 
every day with- 
in the corporate 
limit of the City 
of Minneapolis, 
than all the other 
local English 
daily publica- 


tions combined. 


See report of the Association of 
American Advertisers. 
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and made a profit of $40, but in 
that time the press in all parts of 
the land gave it over 3,000 lines of 
editorial comment. Some of this 
was praise, and some was dis- 
praise that just admitted of pub- 
lication, but it advertised the New 
York branch so well that the busi- 
ness of the home office was 
dwarfed. Later in the year the 
firm was dissolved, and Kimball 
brought the name and good will. 
Herbert S. Stone started indepen- 
dently, and is now one of the lead- 
ing publishers in Chicago, while 
Kimball, at the end of the year, 
found himself in possession of a 
country place, a wife and an empty 
pocketbook. 

Then he took an entirely new 
tack. The business of making fine 
editions and “freak” publications 
was being taken up by hundreds 
of imitators. So in 1897 he decid- 
ed to turn his attention to making 
editions de luxe of pure advertis- 
ing literature. This was the be- 
ginning of the Cheltenham Press. 

The purpose of the Cheltenham 
Press is to make advertising lit- 


erature upon a strictly non-com- 


petitive basis. Printing has, from 
time immemorial, been done not 
according to the printer’s love of 
the work, but according to the 
price he could make and the con- 
tracts he could secure by bidding. 
The printer works with his eye 
upon the job ticket. Kimball had 
found that people would buy the 
best books he could make, regard- 
less of price, and he thought that 
advertising had reached a plane 
where fine printing could be done 
upon the same basis. So he set to 
work to find customers. 

First he sent letters. to New 
York firms who catered to edition 
de luxe people, and who really 
needed edition de luxe advertising 
matter. The replies were unique. 
One prominent firm said that his 
letter had come to hand, and in re- 
ply begged to inform him that it 
employed a man who looked after 
all its advertising. Another, 
sounded on the subject of fine let- 
ter-heads, said that the contents 
of his esteemed favor had been 
duly noted, and assured him that 
it had all the stationery it needed. 
A third encouraged him with an 
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order, butt when it learned what 
he proposed to do, quickly counter- 
manded it. Then it gave another, 
which was also countermanded, 
and presently it was taking up his 
time at the rate of 24 orders and 
26 countermands per week. Some 
firms were willing to give him a 
trial if he could compete with other 
printers in the matter of prices, but 
when he refused to make bids after 
the time-honored fashion they 
quickly foreswore him. An up- 
town druggist ordered $20 worth 
of labels, and when they were 
finished he found them so very 
different from any labels that he 
had ever seen that he paid the bill 
and threw them into the furnace. 
Finally he got a real unconditional 
commission from Mr. William N. 
Lecato, of the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company. At his own 
prices and in his own way he pro- 
duced an advertising book, with 
a cover by the great French poster 
artist, Mucha. This brought other 
orders, and as fast as he finished 
work he mailed samples to firms 
who needed his products. By way 
of securing attention he sealed 
these samples and sent them with 
one-cent stamps. When recipients 
wrote complainingly, he apologized 
for the oversight of his office boy 
and entered into correspondence 
with them. At that time his office 
furniture consisted of one chair 
and a deal table. 

Presently, however, the skies be- 
gan to take on a tinge of gold 
Millions are spent for publicity in 
New York City, and while adver- 
tisers are cautious they are by no 
means niggardly. The Chelten- 
ham methods began to be under- 
stood and appreciated. One large 
advertiser had sworn by all his 
gods that he would make the 
rounds of the 1,000 other printers 
in the city and go out of business 
before he gave a contract to Kim- 
ball, but in a few months he be 
came a valuable customer. Firms 
who sent advertising matter to the 
prodigally rich tried the Cheltet- 
ham output and gave larger com 
missions. Then a printing plant 
was established, and the cause was 
practically won. ; 

Cheltenham Press methods lift 
advertising literature to the same 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE DETROIT 
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plane as fine editions of “The Com- 
pleat Angler’—that of art irre- 
spective of price. No commission 
is taken under $300, and unless 
the maximum matter price agreed 
upon can be turned into practic- 
able, profitable advertising matter, 
the customer is referred elsewhere. 
Each commission is undertaken 
as though it were an order for a 
portrait. The customer's plans are 
usually disregarded in so far as 
they disagree with his interests. A 
booklet wanted for a certain pur- 
pose is designed with that pur- 
pose in view. It is treated as a 
work of art, altered, re-altered, 
shaped and molded as though it 
were clay, until Kimball feels that 
nothing more can be done for it. 
The best men obtainable are em- 
ployed upon work that is in line 
with their special abilities. If the 
booklet is to contain “fashion 
plates” those plates are made by 
an artist who is an illustrator, and 
made to satisfy the technical judg- 
ment of the man who designed the 
garments. If the writing is of a 


special nature it is given to a 


specialist. If steel plate engraving 
is advisable, the booklet is printed 
from steel plates, or from copper. 
Photographic work is done by one 
of the highest salaried experts in 
New York, and all other details 
are in keeping. 

Kimball treats the art of making 
fine advertising literature as a 
whole, and has made a scientific 
study of all its details. He be- 
gan making books in profound 
dissatisfaction with most of the 
things that went to their produc- 
tion. His paper experiments have 
developed special hand-made stock, 
bearing the watermark of the 
Cheltenham Press. His resirrec- 
tion of Caslon type was the start- 
ing point of his own Cheltenham 
face, now being cast by a promi- 
nent foundry. This face is the 
result of six years of experiment. 
The designs were sold two years 
and a half ago, but have been 
altered and re-altered ceaselessly. 
The Caslon face is made up of ir- 
regular letters, is “spotty” and dif- 
ficult to read. The Kelmscott 
types, designed by William Morris, 
are cleanlier letters, but are faulty 
in one certain peculiar detail. The 
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human eye reads by words, not 
single letters, and the spaces be- 
tween the letters in a line of Kelm- 
scott type force the eye to read 
largely by letters, thus tiring it. 


The Cheltenham face is extremely 


thin and compact. Twenty per cent 
more matter can be set in a given 
space than with any body letter 
now in use. By thus compacting 
words, the white spaces between 
are intensified, giving them great- 
er prominence as words. The 
human eye sees only the upper half 
of a line of type. The lower half 
may be cut away and the line can 
be read as easily. The Chelten- 
ham face also takes this principle 
into account. In reading matter 
there are many more letters with 
ascending stems—b d f h I—than 
with descending stems—j p gq. 
Therefore, the last-named letters 
have short stems, while those with 
ascending stems are so designed 
that these stems are longer. A 
turned “d” does not match a “p.” 
By this arrangement the upper half 
of a line of Cheltenham is “light- 
ed” with white space. Theodore 
L. DeVinne pronounces it one of 
the most satisfactory faces he has 
ever seen. 

The patient study given to this 
particular detail is given to all 
others. Kimball spent six months 
in shaping, tearing to pieces and 
re-shaping the title page to a book 
containing an account of the mem- 
orial services held for Queen Vic- 
toria in Trinity Church. This 
book was printed for the royal 
family of England. “The Blue 
Book of Domestic Service,” a 
brochure made in the interests of 
Rogers, Peet & Co. liveries, was 
a thorough treatise upon the duties 
and wear of servants which, with 
a little more time and money 
could have easily been shaped into 
a serious work in a fine edition. 
“Things Clerical,” a catalogue of 
the same firm’s ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, was done in the style of a 
medieval missal with carved cov- 
ers. This latter effect gave con- 
siderable trouble, and promised to 
be costly, but was finally secured 
by covers of papier mache by the 
newspaper matrice process. The 
body of the book was done in 
old black letfer, and an authorita- 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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IHE Cincinnati Post, one of the four suc- 
cessful newspapers of the Scripps-McRae 
League, made a splendid record for itself 
during the past year, as shown in a state- 
ment recently issued by its publishers. 


The /ost’s increase in total circulation for the 
year was seven per cent. 
Its increase in advertising 22.2 per cent. 


Its increase in advertising and _ circulation 
receipts, 15.3 per cent. 

These increases all along the line and the fact 
that it carries more display advertising in six days 
than any other Cincinnati newspaper, demonstrate 
that the Yos¢ is not only the most popular news- 
paper but also the best paying advertising propo- 
sition in the Buckeye metropolis. 

The Post’s guarantee to advertisers, published 
daily at the head of its editorial column, that its 
daily average circulation is 40,000 greater than any 
other newspaper published in Ohio, excepting the 
Cleveland Press, or no charge will be made for adver- 
tising, is convincing proof that it has the largest 
circulation of any daily newspaper in Cincinnati. 


The Post is the leading newspaper in its territory, 
and the thoroughly independent and fearless policy 
maintained by its publishers has won itself into the 
hearts of the reading public throughout that section. 


The other three newspapers which, with the Cin- 
cinnati Post, comprise the Scripps-McRae League 
are the St. Louis Chronicle,the Cleveland Press 
and the Covington, Ky., Post. These four desirable 
publications have a combined circulation of over 
315,000 copies daily and are conceded by advertisers 
to be the best paying mediums in the country. 
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tive history of church garments 
was given, with references. When 
it suits the purpose for which the 
booklet is to be used, extraneous 
matter is depended upon to make 
it worth keeping. This matter is 
fitted to the class of people whom 
the book is destined to reach, and 
is always written by an authority 
upon that particular ~ subject. 
Therefore, it is correct, and re- 
ceives serious consideration. One 
of the first books made for the 


Gorham Company was stolen by a’ 


Boston pirate and published at 
$1.25 per copy. From the in- 
different printing of fifteen years 
ago has come a day of rant and 
cant about typographical art and 
limited editions. The country is 
filled with “presses” bearing odd 
names, and almost any product of 
long-haired youths is offered, and 
sold to the public at fancy prices. 
There are, however, thousands of 
people of education and means who 
really know fine book-making when 
they see a specimen of it, and it is 
very natural that advertising 





should approach such people in fine 
typographical dress. Superfine 
printing can never be appreciated 
by the masses reached through 
mediums of enormous circulation, 
but there are no bounds to the 
understanding and appreciation of 
cultured people. Art in advertis- 
ing will probably develop along the 
lines laid down by Kimball, who 
is an amateur printer in the best 
sense of the word. Advertising 
has passed the stage where it can 
be used as a crude force by firms 
dealing in jewels, silverware and 
fine metal work, flowers, wines, ex- 
pensive clothing and furniture and 
similar high-grade commodities. 
Taste and judgment and artistic 
ability can find ample outlet with 
their customers, and cost will be 
the only particular -in which ad- 
vertisers will be limited. And in 
that particular the present bounds 
will doubtless be widened amaz- 
ingly in the next few years, for 
advertising is a growing force, and 
cannot go backward. 
_Jas. A CoLLINs. © 





UP TO MR. er 


FOR THE BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 


WARES SMENEE, 


+9 sT. 


AE 
Bb yop New ? Yorke April 3, 1902. 


Wesers. George P. Rowell & Co., 
Gentlemen ;- 


10 Spruce St., City- 


You may remember that I called you up on the telephone 


some time ago and explained to you, that if the alleged death trap in 


‘ 
Spruce Street which you are trying to have removed was in the province 


of the Building Bureau, the Building Bureau would promptly remedy 


the: evil. 


1 stigges ted to you to call up Mr. Livingston, Commissioner of Public 


Works, in whose jurisdiction the alleged death trap is, and call his 


attention to it, 


Yours respectfully, 


1.0. mee 


Secretary. 





PRINTERS’ 


EUROPEAN nAAt MAIL SER- 


In France the > carry the 
mails free, with the single exception 
that where the Government runs a pos- 
tal car of its own the railway receives 
2 centimes per kilometer, or about 1 
cent per car mile, which is so near 
nothing that the railway officials, when 
questioned about the mails, usually 
make the broad statement that the 
Government oye nothing for the rail- 
way carriage of the mails, and it takes 
a cross-examination to bring out the 
fact of the 2 centime special charge in 
case of Government postal cars. The 


free carriage of the mails is a part con- 
sideration for their franchises. 
* * : 


In Switzerland the Minister of Rail- 
ways, in answer to my question, said: 
“On the great railways the Government 
pays nothing for the mails; their con- 
cessions require them to carry the mails 
free. On the small lines, if the divi- 
dends fall below 3% per cent, the Gov- 
ernment pays the fair cost of carrying 
the mails; when the road attains 3% 
per cent it must carry the mails free.” 
This is the law relating to private rail- 
ways. All the railways of Switzerland 
are private as yet. The transfer to 
Government management, under the 
provisions of the referendum vote of 
1898, has not yet taken place. 


In Germany the mails go free on the 
railways up to one car per train. If a 
second postal car is needed on any 
train, the Government pays 5 pfennig 
per axle per kilometer, or 10 pfennig 
if the car belongs to the railway. There 
are usually two axles per car, sometimes 
three, so that the outside charge is 8 
to 12 cents per car mile, and this only 
for extra mail cars. The great bulk of 
the mail goes free, and the excess be- 
yond one car per train pays merely the 
actual cost of haulage. This law applies 
to both public and private roads, and 
was in force long before the Govern- 
ment took over the, leading railways. 


In Austria it is provided in the rail- 
way concessions that the letter post 
shall be carried free, and that all mail 
shall be free up to one car per train. 
Beyond this the railway receives 18 
heller per axle, or 10 to 15 cents per 
car mile, which is intended to cover the 
cost of transportation of the excess be- 
yond one car per train. This is the law 
in respect to the Nordwest, one of the 
principal private systems of Austria, 
and is a fair example of the policy of 
the company in respect to railway car- 
riage of the mail; the theory being that 
the roads should carry the mail as part 
return for the franchises given them 
by the State. 

* * 

In Italy, again, the Minister of Rail- 
ways told me that the Government pays 
nothing for the railway carriage of the 
mails. It is so provided in the railway 
contracts. 

* o 

In Belgium a similar policy prevails, 
and even in England, where the House 
of Commons is crowded with railway di- 
rectors and others more or less under 
tailway influence—even in England 
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with the postoffice carrying a large part 
of the parcels that go by express in 
this country—even in England the pos- 
tal payment to the railways is only 
about one-ninth of the total expendi- 
ture, instead of one-third, as in the 
United States. FRanK Parsons. 
sida aati 
TRADE MARKS. 

Trade marks are often more valuable 
than ~atents. You must have a separate 
patent for every invention and every 
unprovement on the invention, must also 
be patented. Patents come high and 
strolig ones are getting quite difficult 
to procure. A trade mark costs you 
absolutely nothing, you simply mark any 
design “Trade Mark’’ and the thing is 
done. If however you are selling goods 
in a foreign country you should register 
your trade mark in the patent office in 
Washington, D. C., for which there is 
a comparatively small fee charged by 
the government. Your own portrait 
makes an excellent trade mark. If you 
have an honest face it will make a 
better trade mark than anything that 
can be designed by an artist. Think of 
the great value of the portrait of Lydia 
Pinkham. There is a kind, motherly ex- 
pression about that face that draws suf- 
fering humanity of the female sex un- 
consciously to it. It is only a step to 
buying and testing the article and if it 
gives relief a customer and an advertis- 


.er is immediately made, that never gets 


tired of sounding the praise of the ar- 
ticle. No design is as good as a por- 
trait and the longer it is advertised the 
more valuable it becomes.—General In- 
formation, Binghamton, New York. 


Don’t wait for something to turn up. 
Turn up something. 
ee 


WANT AD ILLUSTRATED. 


fer cio | 
————— 


GOOD FEEDER WANTED. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE PEN. 


One of the most difficult things in the 
way of looking for trade is to write a 
good advertisement. A writer may be 
able to supply a sonnet, furnish an essay, 
pen an editorial or criticise a drama, but 
when it comes right down to hard pan 
and hand in a good advertisement the 
chances are he may slip up. Elegant 
diction and clever writing is all right, 
but if it does not accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is intended it is waste 
of so much space. 

A really good advertisement should 
teil a complete story, and in as few 
words as possible. It must be told in 
such a way as not only to fix attention 
while it is being read, but to impress 
it on the mind of the reader that if he 
wants to make any purchases of the arti- 
cles such as he reads about previously 
he will know where to go and what he 
will have to pay. 

There is a great sameness about adver- 
tising as a rule. Many of the large dis- 
plays of particular articles seem counter- 
parts of each other. An attractive ad- 
vertisement of the same class of goods 
could be written in half the space, at- 
tract as much attention and prove as 
effective as some of the others who re- 
gard space and job type effects as the 
main object. It is the fellow behind the 
en who can do the right kind of work 
if he only has the brains. Ah! there’s 
the rub.—National Advertiser. 


ae 


Goop copy for an aiveriannent is the 
——— a successful salesman employs 
to secure a customer.—7he Mahin 
Method. 


——q61140r-—— 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more. 
without display, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS NTS. 


HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, DORAT, Charlotte, N.C., leacs 
all semi-weeklies in the State 


HE CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 


ROOFREADER wants position. References. 
L. E. ADKINS. 924 W. 5th St., Plainfield, N. J. 


war TED—Good original short stories on ap- 
roval. Address UNIT«D PLATE & PRINT 
Co., Canton n, O. 


ITUATION wanted. « as “Te” 
wo Experienced jon 
Address “ L. B. 2,” New ris, Ind. 


Ler 7g syndicate articles. Please 
ibmit ——_ and prices to MEMPHIS 
MORNING NEWS, Memphis, Tenn. 


NEWSPAPER man will send live news, soci- 
ety and yy notes, solicit advertising ng 
or collect bills in Greater New York. 
“H.H. E.,” Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT to connect with a reliable newspa) 
with between 5,000 and 10,000 circulation. Sai. 
is not so much -S igbdect as opportunity. 
Re SS, care of Printers’ I 


F you want a good —— = either editorial 
or business end of a oe lace your 
seplicetot with the NATIO: INA MPLOY ENT 
to solicit adver- 


NCY, Box 204, Canton, O. 
Wy ANTED— —Reliable person to 

Cooments in New York, also one in Chi- 
pay. TEACH- 


circulator. 
References. 


w= e in Boston. Li 
E » GAZE TE, Milford, N. Y N.Y 


[™ a young fe fellow, thorou thoroughly original, ed 
cated tenographi If you w amt « a 
combination office man and ‘ad ma: a, write 1 me. 


“H.C.C,,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


MCE than_ 200,000 copies of 7 pd edi- 
4 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two pA. papers. 


A™ ERTISING SOLICITOR, first class, wants 
position on metropolitan ‘dail Keferences 
— present oe ad and resu ' guaranteed. 
Address ** of Printers’ Ink. 

ATR reat space wanted in exchange for 
presses , five sizes; steel shafts, cut 

the hess printers mee and indorse them. 

nd tor circular. ALLEN, 82 Nassau St., 


WAxTE0_t0 trade ll weekl 
ling, new Wisconsin town on 
ard dail 


in roe, 
orthwest- 
ern R. i... tow: in town of six to eight 
thousand. “IMMEDIATE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


y 7 ANTED—Good hustler, with experience and 

ability, can secure half interest and man- 
agement of Tine ARKANSAW TRAVELER, Chi- 
cago, on reasonable terms. Give full 7 


ANTED—Country publishers can learn of a 
sure way to increase their circulation. °No 
charge ce nary, ind for the advice. Address THE 
= aw AN LITERARY MAGAZINE, Lancas- 
r, Pa. 


7 ANTED—To exchange, our wonderful Bare 
ka Extractor for advertising 5; Re- 
tails at 25 cents per bottle. Send sample of f 
when writing. REGAL SUPPLY CO., 
Creek, Mich. 


Mo publication, capable of expansion, 
to hear from agents experienced in 
circulation development. Send for sample and 
rticulars. Address “ EXPANSION,” care of 
rinters’ Ink. 


I* you knew of a Woonsm man with ie 
perience and ability in acvewene we work who 

would come to work for you at a no. 

until he had demonstrated his ability, wo would vee 

write him! “WALDO,” care of 


WANT stead works in country newspaper or 
job office , married, sober, com 
all aa printer. Artistic ; can do excellen' 
tone presswork ; 10 years’ exp. and will give sat- 
isfaction. Refs. “CAPABLk,” Printers’ Ink. 


$1 On IN cash will be given given to the person send- 

the name that will be used for a tab- 

let. It ij proven to be a better health restorer 
han any tablet 


or pill now on the paryet, 
SOSEPH HODGSON, 


itchell, Ontario, C; 
Te GLOVE STORES—I want a situation as 
glove cutter (in window as = advt. if re- 
uired). Gloves cut to measu 
‘leaning gloves and taking spots 
— for terms. Address “W.5S.,” Printers’ Ink, 


HE publishers of the Chicago ISRAELITE de- 
sire to nee the services of a b: >, s- 

ish writer to fill the yey left vacan 
death of ‘S en Ww o"sickerdown’. 7 ie 
EO born St., Chicago, 


per 
tle 


50 to? TO party finding position for capable 
man as editor, city, telegraph or news 
editor, adwriter, pe. ai hand 
dailies and weeklies, an 
Straight business Cc. 
RANGER, Norwich, 


TANTED Position as business and editorial 
anager of small daily or country weekl; 
by bright, ne, ace ae young man of col- 
legiate education, bi ewspaper experience 
-_ ynimpsachable moral character. 
S. M. W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


TANTED—Will buy lists of members of socie- 
ties of the United ——— such as historical, 
—— cngineer ing. geo : cograpnical, genealogi 
ce elo; osophical, literary, or 
other learned « sogieties Or club liste. Ani ower by 
pall only. W. 8S. EDWARDS, 152 W. 84th 8t., 
ew Yor! 


WW 4NTED Experienced ste r. A man 
who is alsoa good iain is famil- 
iar with the work of turni ont 5 pons and mis- 
poe | Pinte. Aman who xperience in 
a — of this Kind preferred. Ad- 
a: sine gale may expected. “STEREOTYPER,” 
care Printers 
W 4NtE D— ” Responaitle agents to handle our 
special printing inks for imitation 
written letters, also matchi 


77 North 


ond 
grene ‘oods ; li 

UNION Rais ON ARDC CARBON Co., 

Water St, Rochester. N. Y. 





PRINTERS’ 


YANVASSER wanted to sell PRINTERS’ INkK—a 
Cc journal for a weekly 
at five dollarsayear. It teaches the science and 
practice of Navicthing: sad is highly esteemed 
by the most successful advertisers in this coun- 
try and Great Britain. Liberal commission al- 
lowed. Address PRENTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


yw ‘very aiverlisement writer to se- 


advertisements. 

tions and catchy phrases 

hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
asa — st a ae Ta gtr ponenpany writ- 
ers, f poe itpaid o ipt of pr ce, $1. 
dress SEO GE P. ROWELL y CO., 10 Spruce 8t., 
new York. 


pacuctss WANTED—An experienced man to 
work up interest in a pro daily edition 
of an established weekly is a thriving manufact- 
uring cn A in Ohio, connected by electric line 
with another city. Combined pulation about 
20,000, No daily published in either city or with- 
in a radius of twelve miles. An excellent oppor- 
tunity fora NEW DAILY, position to the ri ht man. 
Address “ N DAILY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING man, nan, with ten years’ experi- 
+A ence yim selling and writing advertising 
(newspaper and ment store work), desires 
to make'a change ‘or personal reasons. Position 
ou city daily waere a hustler can well earn a 
pood sal pre Party is married, has no 
vices od habits that interfere. with business and 
can ruish excellent references. _ Address 
= MANAGER, ” care ‘Printers’ Ink, New York. 


Dae Semele = OF PUBLICITY—Expert pur- 

haser, designer and manufacturer of print- 
ing, writer of catalogues, brochures, circulars, 
deviser of novelties,editor Sent ets = 
promoter of tte — seeks new en- 
gagement. Harvard sratento, ibrarian; 12 
years’ experience. Passed U8 , “aa service 
proofreaders’ examination. Prominent refs. 
* IRVING,” care L.R. Roberts, Roberts, 316 Broadway, N.Y. 


j = 4 Le type d type foundry is looking for 
salesmen, either ready made or 

partly nn od the latter we mean that some 
practical printer and newspaper as ame 
make a perfect fit in this position. 
ter, good address, ene: and sell soemalite ab- 
solutely essential, If 8 seems pointed at you, 
write and tell why, in a way a stranger can un- 
derstand. 

Address “A. N, W.,” care Printers’ Ink. 

YIRCULATION MANAGER—at present em- 

/ ployed on morning and evening daily— 
with extensive experience on moog eo nny: 
good references and a rec 
change location and obtain a Ry situation, 
will consider proposition from any reliable pub- 
lisher in U. ye: a Canada. State salary paid when 
you write. 

- ieNTERY RISING CIRCULATOR,” 
‘are of Printers’ Ink. 


yj asoractinans SEEKING SOUTHERN 
TRADE, ATTENTIO: 


oldest firms in the South), desires an opportunity 
where ability \ will have more scope’to develope 
and secure ad there 
with, pre} to secure and handle 1 traveling 
salesmen, $4 years ef age an . To those 
interested, address P.O. Box 929, New Orleans, 





— _ ++ —_____ 
UNIFORM CAPS. 


E STIMATES and sa "OD. ad Dea promptty furnished. 
4 DANBURY HAT ibrosses St., N. Y. 


TO LET. 


0 J ey sais, at No. p Gornes os 
Ren $ respectively. A 
to GEO PY ROWELL & &'CO. owners, on’ the 
premises. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


V E BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 

Printers’ machinery, material and supplies. 
Type from all foundries. 
ates acon furnished. 


Quality above pric 
CONNER, FENDLE R & CO.,N. Y. City. 
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PAPER. 
send to us for 


Book 
rices. Three ren full lines in stock. 
‘HIN, 45 Beekman 8t., New York 


| gt you mee Contes 
BASSETT & 8 & sor 
City. 
—— —+o+—_—_ 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
y= Sraree — Curr SUnmAN, 
La e St cago. ppii or- 

der onany subject from ‘al current Aimoecienn 
newspapers, 

———xux-“(j4448e————- 

MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING, 

LETTER HEADS on a fine linen paper 

od 5,000 | for $8. Send for samples. other good 


things just as cheap. CLARK & 
Printers and Paper Dealers, 88 Gold St., N. Y. City. 





ELECTROTYPES. 


give special attention to making of 
eloekroty pe 8 sy te — ’r ads. 0 
of-town wo yan sy. Pra 8 
ELEC TROTEPE "CO, ee Jandewater St., N. Y 
er 


COIN CARDS, 


I ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. 
ples free. $1.60 per Vin large lots. 
PER Less for more; any priati 
a TAE GOIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mick, 


———_¢- - —__—_—_—. 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


Me BROS.’ Label-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
4 chine, $10. P. 0. Box 449, Philadelphia, 


Oo labels to come off in the mails. Add 
No gumming of 
tary add: 


ical made. No 
. FP. D. BEL- 


—— ++ —___ 
SUCCESSFUL CIGAR ADS. 


Om recently I was offered a tempting p 

for the scrap-book containing the original 
matter used in peoming Os the Blizzard 
sales. Not wishing to part with the o 
have, at the request of a number of dealers and 
manufacturers, undertaken to publish a number 
of fac-simile copies. A limited number of copies 
now offered for sale. Over 500 display ads and 
locals, together witn the different schemes which 
brought the Blizzard Cigar Factory fame and 
thousands of dollars. For details regarding 
same address MAX BURG, New Ulm, Minn. 


<omeemimeneeeatgiiiapeeniliinnatiitise 
ILLUSTRA TORS A AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


.- F TOMES for ‘the new: per, ote etched dee 
ly. Will print on any HE STAN 
ARD EXGRAV NG CO. OFNEW YORK,61 AnnBt. 


AVE YOU TALENT go8. 
WING 


' 

Send for free lesson Re 14 and terms to the 
National School of Caricature. We teach by 
mailalso. Day and night classes from model. 
The only school of its king mi ~ pe ware, 

)AN McCaRTHY, D 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURK, 
Studios, 87 World Building, 
New York City. 


EXCHANG CHANGE. 
OR abventichn in rs reaching ne 
Crass we wi cnckange 6 


which successfully protects Cattle, horses end 
mules from the oY of flies. Small country 
stores can sell a each month during the 
summer. THE MCCAUSLAND CU., Montrose,Pa. 


XCHANGE what you do you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
-—~ cuts or something similar, ns want to ex- 
them for others, put an nt in 
PRINTERS? INK. There are 
sons amo) 
you can é advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line each insertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 
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CAPS. 


ANBURY HAT CO., N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ts embroidered on. 


NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


A H. SMITH, , Newepaper B Broker, Earlville, Il. 
e Reliability ion, promptness. Write 


te 
COLOR PLATES. 


Cn COLOR BLOCKS for catalogue covers, 
blotter designs, etc. MAIL CUT CO., Phila. 


er 
RUBBER STAMPS. 


UBBER STAMPS—Send for complete cata- 
logue. Finest ever manufactured. at lowest 
F.C. an Mfr., Hamburg, N 


o — 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


oi 000 yw (SSES . atone a foe in 
EBERHARDT, 329 8. Fourth St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


———_+o>>—- 
MAIL ORDER GOODS. 


APID sellers for mail order dealers and local 
nts. Circulars and electros free 
RELIABLE CO., P. 0. Box 2026, New York City 


——_—_+o>—_—_— 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


MacesorsTs or stereotype cats. When 
sqood ones, order from Bright’s ne nd 
Reliable,’ ” St. Louis gry ng Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, M 
——_ +> 


STOCK CUTS. 


HEN YOU SEE a line cut you want, clip the 
proof and —- — a and we ad 

send you a good plate f. e size—if n 
over column wide. MAIL. Cur "60, ‘Philadelphia, 


MEN’S HATS. 


T TRY A DANBURY HAT. 

We will duplicate in style, quality, workman- 
ship and finish for $2 an: hat sold by retail 
stores in New York City. DANBURY HAT ( CO., 

22 Desbrosses St. and 262 W. 125th St., New York. 


—_—_——or—__— 
TRANSLATING. 


1S needing the services of thor- 
ough and — tical translators should com- 
mauntonte with THE CANADIAN TRANSLATING 
BUREAU, Room 23 Ferrier Block, 1598 Notre 
Dame St., Montreal, Can 
Specialty : Translation of English into French. 


MEE TI NGS. 


ds ~ annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the election 
of Directors and Inspectors of Election, will be 
held in the office of the Ripans Chemical Compa- 
7 gg Gpenee 8t., New ‘Yor on Monday, May 12, 
clock noon. G. . QUILLIARD, JR., 

Presid 4 


oe 
NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FORSALE. 


’) XCEPTIONAL “agg moines nal lace on the 
4 market a — equipped weekly paper and 
job office ; — ; big an an whick can be ma- 
ee rowing town, ee 





Do po —— unless you mean busi- 

f you do, and want a pro paw 3 that will 

pay for itself in ashort time, ad PPOR- 
ITY,” care Printers’ Ink, New York. 


———or—_——— 
ART POSTERS. 


I WILL send to any y, address, in domestic gate 
class, 50 of my best posters for $5 p' ropes 
have the largest collection. as far as Pow, 
west of Chicago, of the best | po le by 
American artists for books and ony ‘TI be- 
to collect in #4, ‘ond guarantee each packet 
contain representative work of Bradley, 
Rhead, Edwards, Penfiel(, Gout, ete. J. L. 
HOUSTON, Jr. maha, Neb. 
~For $i I will send 8 of the same kind postpaid. 





PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


NEWSPAPER WANTED. 


W i500 a paper “and pla moot in Eastern town 
gar cle ‘on ; Repu ‘_ or die agua y 0 mod 


TOIL = 
"STRIC LY CONFIDE TAL. Printers’ Ink. 


—_——~+oo—————_ 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
| OM pea AL designs for ~~ covers, let bettas. 


ing. Spociall esigned sketches submitted f 4 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 





——~+or——————" 
SITUATION WANTED. 


Boss MANAGER AND WRITER, skillful 
in reviving ‘experience properties, wishes 
a situation. lence on and trade 

rs. yok EW METHODS,” care of 
-rinters’ Ink. 


rr ed 
CARBON PAPER. 


ARBON papers for pen, pen, neil, stylus and 
typew wilter, Catalo; ‘of 8a he nay sea for the 
saking. A lbersl imple camp es for 10 cents 
stam had ag LD CARBON PAPER 

Ww ORKS, Bark, N 


SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
ee cut inks than any other ink house in the 
t 

Special prices to cash buyers. 


HALF-TONES. 


por r single « column _haif-tones 


7 5° ate 
KNONVIL te ENG. ENG. CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


C.—1 col. a tones, ones, postpaid. 
80 Special terms — ‘bases to Bublishers. 
MAIL CUT CO., 





J 2 apres uF-TONE cuts, coarse screen, 

, extra deep. Single col., $1; double 
col. ; $280, Se A cash with order and we deliver 
free an n U. 8S. GRANT ENGRAVING 
co., Tietis North Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


for new: 


——— +>. 
TRADE PAPERS FOR SALE. 


SP's12000 p trade Lay = ge heen oy owne! 
Mh... 000 per year, can be bo or tae 000. 
inquiry with proof 3 responsi 
EMERSON P. HARRIS. Broadway, N 
B BIG CLASS WEEKLY. 
Leading paper in mare ork ins 


tonet clean cut, t 
000, Address RO. D.,” care 
Tia tRIS, 253 Broadway, N \ ; io 


MONTHLY FOR SALE. 
A snug little business for a man fond 


+> 
ADDRESSES FO FOR SALE, 


DDRESSES of 4,500 prope prope: em. in herd eat 
rous Midi Gouna 3,200 
JOURNAL, Buffalo, Minn. 
2, 500 NAMES of Northern California and 
Fk Oregon subscribers to local 
that a thousand. Address TOWN 
TAL shiansi, Oregon. 
3 400 FOR $6.80. Name Names and addresses of 
¢4 resident farmers and householders of 
Whitley County, Indiana, all heads ofc ree 
compiled by a county officer from official 
— accu and reliable, ¢ tten ai 
anged in convenient form Ee H. CARTER, 
County Auditor, Columbia City, Ind. 


Nezzo0mm. .AND 1s a good market for Amer- 
ican products if preperly introduced. Up 
to the present i Englivh have had a Sos 

of the trade of the island. Not 
rior goods or lower prices, but because the: 
have sought out the business men 


foundiand, $2 per r M, or $8 for the _ Then for- 
ward your “catalogues and and Nya 


Box 
St. 1, Gebsast land, 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


MITH, Box 1990, New York, will outline a mail 
S order scheme for, — a tell you how to 
handle replies. Send stamp. 


———— 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


RAIN FAG, business weariness, is what is 
causing the nervousness of nine-tenths of 
the American men and women of to-day. My sys 
tem of physical culture—the “ Life ethod ” 
not only relieves this trouble, but, if — 
in, will effect a ——s cure, and w: — nm 
nate otis hole Ris nea - 
Write for e' 
a H. ULLRICH, 
1508. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





BUSINESS OPPOR TUNITIES. 


0 PAYS for a5-line advertisement 4 times in 
$1 100 Illinois or Wisconsin newspapers ; 
communi- 


ulation weekly in farmin 
| = onl WSPAPER 


ties and country towns. x ape N 
UNION, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. City. 


NCREASE income without ait of time, haveet- 
ment of money, or neglect of yy usi 
ess, by connection Ne the FINAN. 
CIAL INQUIRER. 58 1 66, Lit Liber ..N.¥. Nomat- 
ter where loca’ and sample copy 


on application. 
T WENTY per cent per annum ro for ie. 
Safe area ey of eretet citi 
lectroty pin; jan wheat e ¢e som 
Grea tl Lakes edieared ver } gees 000 last year. IlIness 
onl: caonem for selling. “A rare o portunity 
right man. FISHER, 638 Elli Ellicott Sq., Bu 


ine> OF WORKING FOR SOME ONE a 
Tt write me. Ican help you open a new 
store ri] a fraction of the money you ey 
think necessary. business on earth for m 

erate investment. Full a) ie if you 
like I'll find you a location—all Free. 
G. 8. BUCK, 187 Quincy 8t., Chicago. 


i 


a Se Aa ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


M* erasin; gueee for typewriters keeps oe 

dirt ou fthe Cg yl 35e. om; ch 

than cleaning. Send for illustra ci 4 
UAKD,” Printers’ ang 


UBLISHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 
agency covering all advertisers and 4 
ovary 7 pablaner needs it. Details at Boyce Bl 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York. 


"[aenoenes XXXX WHISKY. paeiet 
10 years De one gal. or 4 full 

Send check or ex. order. J. W. qOALNAN 
&CO., Disutiiore . 321 Tremont Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Wr t:D—Good hustler, v with experience and 
ability, can secure half interest and man- 
agement of ‘ihe "”ARKANSAW seavee. Chi- 
cago, on reaso’ le terms. Give full particulars. 


Ara MENTS and folders arranged for 
ny line of business. Booklets prepared. 
lilustrations furnished, Terms reasonable. Cor 
respondence — Inclose stamp for 
ulars, MRS. H. 8. RUSSELL, Hudson, Mic! 


B -H will positively cure blackheads for all 
time. $1.00 per box by mail. If it doesn’t 


do the work, your —— back. 
B, S. WESTH =. 
St. J Mo. 


HE advertiser has facilities for fogntching 
information of all surts obtainable from the 
Governmental De ents, and the service is 
ered for a moderate compensation. Address 
A. V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth 8t., Wa:hington, D. C. 


NEW TYPEFOUNDRY—Parties' a 
ing the starting of a modern, p 
typefoundry solicit suggestions from all 2 employ. 
oe —— ob and news peinsers Bae 
vements in type, faces, ma Is. ness 
—_ ete., which they consider desirable. 
communicate, per letter Chivag —_ 
PHILIP WINGATE, 1735 Gasy Place, C 


ESCRIPTIVE writing ~ all kinds ree to or- 

der. Feature made of high-class booklets 

for railroads, manufacturers and specialists in 

science and the arts. Writers of earned reputa- 
tion assigned to this work. Address 

COBBE: LITERARY SYNDICATE, 
Room 27, 115 Nassau’ St., 
New York City. 


rtic- 
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PRINTERS’ HELPS. 
omnes, CERTIFICATES an and DIPLOMAS. Send 


eee ee Loe. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


ae the pu of inviting announcements 
of Advert Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


ALESMEN make $150 a week sel 
petual otrereetas calendars. Can 
any pn’ with: 
Write for terms 
ae need coe “THE GRAESSLE CALEN- 
DAR CO., Seymour, Ind. 


BOOKS. 


De d. STORE DIRECTORY. 
id. 253 Broadway, New York. 


4 A COUNTRY Lami? ae 
k for newspaper Worth i 
ro tin in gold in peed & instruction. Subjects 
e man. field, paper, awry har 
ings, circulation, advert eas ost ly, law ead to 
make a newsierand better rT paying 
t news, time, Fewer chreuiiiion: 
t. ae ie, lessens worry, 4 money. 
dorsed by leading new: Bound in 
cloth, $1 Postpaid THE MINION COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn hicago. 
Ree er ADVERTISEMENTS. M 
ll & Co., 10 Spruce 8t., 
York, send the Caveat a handsome : book 
entitled “Ready-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, ides other valuable informa- 
— examples § and . ~ of a for 4 


eve 
who write their own advertisements “tne littl 
work will be found invaluable. The price loony 
one dollar.—Cazxton Cavea 

The book will be sent to an: any address upo: 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. Xo 
Spruce 8t., New York. 








Races are won by carry- 
ing all the canvas safety 


will permit. Each sail 
has its work to do, and 
the skipper would be 
censured who neglected 
the top-sail simply be- 
cause it is small. 


Your trade-paper advertising is a 
small item in your business, but it is a 
needful part of the business machinery. 
It may be a small sail, but properly 
handled it will produce power. 

And business is a race. And every 
ounce of power counts at the finish. 

I am talking on a subject that I 
know. (The testimony of my clients 
is at your command.) The services 
of the best equipped advertising 
organization on earth are yours at a 
fair price. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT Bui_pinc, New York 
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STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Cre! ‘er os outfits, $13.50 up. 
gravin; hods, with material, 

50. Foot-} power Stroular saw, all iron, 
ENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., New York. 


—_~+o>—_——_—_ 
MELTING P POTS. 


Meet metals in good pots— Blatchford’s—and 
ood results. Blatchford "7 Pots 
rnaces for coal, wood, gas coke. 
rices. E. W. BLATCHFORD. & CO, 
Clinton S8t., Chicago. “A Tower ot 


—+ >—___—_ 


MAILING MACHINES. 


7a DICK MATCHLESS MATLER, lightest and 
ickest. Price $12. VALENTINE, 
Mrr., Ts Vermont St., Buffalo. x ¥. 


O type used in the Wallace & Co. eatrectioe 
machine. saving of from 50 to 75 
cent over all systems. he machine does ne 
work of forty expert penmen daily. Mailing lists 
addressed in fac-simile typewriting directly on 
wrappers, envelo; is, étc., automatically 
at the rate of 100 per minute. Our success has 
caused many led addressing machines to 
on in the market, but our machine is the 

sim ae practical, successful and economical 
one now atthe coun among the large publishers 
toe pt PRINTERS’ INK, Butter- 

og Pub. Co., Cosmopoli- 
Leslie’s Monthly. McCall 

r Co., Comfort, Au Me.; 

Cushman’s Cou le, Boston, Mass.; Press’ Pub, Co., 
ees Neb.; Home Life Pub. Co., Chicago. I'1.; 
W. B. Co nkey Co., Chicago, I11.; Home Magazine, 
Washington, D. C, and scores of others use, ap- 
rove and indurse our machine. Send for cireu- 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., N. Y. City. 

ee 


d Gas. 
w Write for | 
64-70 Nort! 
ttrength.” 


FOR SALE, 


'PHE best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE NEws reaches twice as many of its peo- 
ple as any other paper. 


PAYING, “— Loueapen German newspaper 
for sale. rticulars inquire of A. W. 
COURCHAINE, Por Clinton, Ohio. 


HE best county in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The T1IMEs-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper. 


FO SALE—Cottrell & Babcock cylinder press, 

size for six-column quarto, air springs, tape 
less delivery. Ata great NEWS, North- 
field, Vermont. 


F R SALE—Scott perfecting web press, Will 
print and fold 10, 000 eight-page — column 
(or less) papers 4 hour. Good a: 

RANSCRIPT, Westbrook, Me. 


Re opportunity to buy to buy a first-class family 

Tr; established 25 years in one of our 
large ro ies; cire’n pote hence every subscriber 
paid in advance ; y ER e ; Owners 
going out of business, “Hd “a. H.,” Printers’ Ink. 


\ TONEMETZ perfecting pre press for sale. Prints 
and folds7 or 8 column paper, 4 or 8 es, 
6,000 to 10,000 per hour. Casting box, saw table, 
shaver and finishing table included. "All for $500 
cash. Well worth $2,000. A.H. FULLER, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


se Bagge po ond machinery trade ee, 
h a good name and a mailing list of 18, 
Regular monthly circulation 10,000, part ak 
Now published as a house organ 
that the firm wish to discontinue. Would be a 
money maker if pushed independentiy. Address 
M. W. LEr, 12 South Canal St., Chicago, LI. 


ga! pee set of pictures in the world. “ Cole's 

Voyage of Life,” four magnificent art cre- 

ations, en vi on fine steel; each printing 
24x30 inches. Cost $11,500 simply to engrave. 
standard as the dictionary; a ow old. 


ush them as as pi 
stallments, A dress “ H. N.,' H.N ie printers? Ink. 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ iNK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thin; 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie: 
ibd nang Te in gad Ink. The cost is but 
25 ce’ a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
ie bustnaen: Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


bargain. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


FOLLOW UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter telling all about them free, 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich, 


+> 
PREMIUMS. 


I ELIABLE goods are trade builders Thou- 

» sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 

eran ay and others from the foremost manu- 

acturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
list price cai 


kindred lines. 500- ‘ue 
free, 8. F. MYERS CO., 52 Maiden Lane, ¥Y, 





PRI NTERS . 


5,000 NOTEHFADS, $4. Good paper. mood 
rinting, Send copy an d cash w ith 
ETT, Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


330 JO FAW‘ 
| ig fh are not satisfied where he —, try us. 
e do R.... kinds of book and a 
rinting mptly and eatlefechoray. ‘0 ON 
-RINTING "COL 15 Vandewater St., New York. 


1 :000 NOTEHEADS, statements or type- 
we letter-heads a printed, 


$1 1.50; 2%. Good stoc nd | goon we work, 
Ruled pm Re padded. Samples free. free CGRE- 
GOR, Princeton, Ky. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 

How often you hear mmnanedy say : “ Now 
there's a small space well used. It stands right 
out of the paper.” 

The bold ae ges ey arrangement caught 
the eye and made that small ad stand out more 
ade rd than one twice its size, but not so 
well dis 

One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
pinged probably has not the equipment for doing 

his that we —> probably 4 doesn’t know 
how as well as 

We furnish rh 

This is only one of 


8 too, if 
~ we 


‘ou like. 
o for advertis- 
klets, circu- 


NTERS’ 1 
10 vase St., New York. 
RE CHELTENHAM PRESS. 
Booklets, Printed Matter 
of all kinds. 
Positively no Competitive Estimates. 
Fstablished 1897, 
and has done work for 
Rogers, Pest & Co.—Brooks Bros., 
W. W. Astor, 
MeVickar & Co.—The Haberdasher, 
Gorham Co., silversmiths—Kaskel & Kaskel. 
Many others 
of the Best Class. 
THE CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. 
Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 
Planned, Designed and Placed. 
Positively no Split Commissions. 
Recently established 
and responsible for the 
New York newspaper advertising of 
Brooks Bros., 
Criterion Hotel, 
A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., 
Wallach’s Hats. 
Others of the Best Class. 
150 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Telephone 1919 18th Street. 


We have just prepared a booklet about compe- 
tition. It will be sent on request. 





PRINTERS’ 


'BLISHING BUSINESS CPPORTUNI- 
_ * TIES. 


HERE 

a" INSPIR ATION 

In pus 

Awell mes paper 

Ina good field— 

The push gives — 

Work on such a 

Builds an institu J 

With gocd will of cash value. 

It is not a mere schewe, 

Buta real property. 

I help publishers 

Connect with such pa 

So most of my aa 

I sell azines, Class and trad: 
wine EMERSON SRARRIS, 


53 Broadway, N.Y. 


PAPER IN A POOR FrLD 
i 1S A BAD INVESTMENT 
AT ANY PKICE. 
Some papers, like some railroads, 
Don’t start from anywhere 
Nor get anywhere. 
Such a paper is dear 
if taken as a gi 
But a well planne d paper 
Ina prolific field 
Will respond splendidly 
To wise enterprise. 
1 study such things 
And can aid you. 
I sell papers that pay. 
Ask me about it, 
Or ask m customers. 
ENER SON P. HARR’S. 
Soler in Publishin Businesses, 
3 Broudway, New York. 
—_+or—_—__ 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 

Sample copy 10 0 cents, Ne New York City. 

& CE NTS per inch per dy. per day; display advertising. 
25 fat rates. ERPRISE Brockton, Mass. 
4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents, DAILY ENTER- 

PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000. 


JOPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass.. 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTEK PRISE covers the city. 


EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c, a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 

i the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 

BACKBONE St. Paul, Minn., monthly. Circu- 

Advertising $1.25 per inch 


000, 
per insertion, or five cts. per 1,000 of circulation. 
DROFITABLE oa Stewartstown, Pa., 


wants sub’ dv’s 5c. line. Press 
work 25c. to 50c. thousand. Pub. send for our adv. 


WA RTOWN STANDARD, D. 5,836, W. 5,100. 
Eighth year. Stron local paper. 
LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives, 
Nassau-Beekman Bidg., New York City. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J.— 
4\ Circulation, 5,000. Mailed 
i * aie. Ad rate 10c. nonparei 
A postal card request will te sample. 


NLY 50c. 
— of 1 


r line for each insertion 1n entire 
country papers. located mostly in 


Ne ork, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING cO., 15 Vandewater § St., N. Y 


K EY WEST, Florida. Read end advertise in 
the Key West AUVERTISER. the only news- 
ays ever published in the most southern point 
in the U.S. Established 11 years; 8 fol. es, 
Only 90 miles from Havana, Cuba. J. T. Ball, Mgr 


EOPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consult the Bill- 
ings (Mont.) TIMES. It has the best general cir- 
culation of any weekly newspaper printed west 
of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. M. ( 
MORRIS, P: roprietor, 


IGH-GRADE. monthly publication, planning 
considerable expansion, desires to commu- 
nicate with advertising agents in New York and 
elsewhere in the advertising field among archi- 
= patidons, ——. Comicactors, supply 
ete ress, as) ‘or sample copy, “ G. 
B.H.,” care of Printe re’ Ink. . a 


INK. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


: Prospective Advertisers—The est for 
price lists having become so extensive, in 
future my confidential Special Offers many! only be 
sent free to parties who place business t) 
my agency. Any one in taith desiring 
lists can have them mailed postpasé for one 
zeae upon receipt of one dollar, which can be 
deducted from the first order sent for advertis- 
ing to STANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. 


3! 


AD VERTISEME NT CONSTRUCTOKS, 


Bows 8. KARNS, writer and_ promoter of 
4 profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 
cago. 


wre? NEWSPAPER ADS is a aperialy 
LLIAM L. OSTROM, Olean, N. Y. 
If you need Tesiatance, write. 


G ooD Sinceetnt ads bring best results. THE 
N ART LEAGUE, New York, make the best. 
Explain business and wishes for particulars. 


3 ADS for $1. Written for y« you, not stereot; is 
I will make yours advertising sell goods. This 
is not “hot air Write, with data, to C. W. 
DAKLING, Canandaigua, h. ¥. 


WOULD like to send_ you some sam: 
sensible, Mga aye ads, as * ill ated. 
Let me have your address. | nelp oe 
COMMON SENSE ‘ADVERTISER, Saginaw. ich. 
T ETAILERS—Do you want a New Ipra that 
will save you money and increase the effi- 
ciency of your advertising! If so, address, with 
business card and stamp, 5M] SMITH. Box 1990, N. Y. 


Ww* _. prepare re and produce advertising 

at mavens one booklets, folders, mailing 
cards, circulars, e When you need g adv'g 
w rite GORHAM ry STEVENS VENS, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WRITE sensible, convinc:! ve honest talk for 
booklets, circulars, ads. Illustrate and print 
too. My literature free to interested people. 
KOSS D. BRENISER, 
Keith Bidg.. Philadelphia. 


LARGE percentage cf the advertising done 

Pi to-day is second-rate stuff. I’m mortally 
‘ “fraid ” yours is of this class. Five of my kind 
the right kind—built for any business I 


les of 


the sun, for $1, cash with order. > 
TOWNSEND, 459 Vermont St.. Buffalo, N. ¥ 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
4 ready-made advertisements of great assist- 
ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 
book contains over five hundred specimens of 
good advertising, any one of which may 
an idea for your ad when you get stalled. nt 
prepaid on receipt of price, $1. Address GEO, 
P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ASttnes and designers ghould use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 2 cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. They 

n smail and kept at it. You may do like- 
wise. Aap onsets, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New Yor! 


H nee) CLAS ADVERTISEMENTS 
R LITTLE MO) 
The me. that brings $’s —~ e's, 
11 of 23 clients secured in April 
a permanent arrangements. I write 
6 newspaper ads for $1; circular or 
folder for $1.50 ; 16-page 3x4 booklet 
for $4. Can’t afford collection dep’t or 
bookkeeper. Cash must come with order. 
ASTER, Ye Scribe, P.O. Box 468, New York. 


- | MAKE a specialty _of *small CIRCULARS, 
BOOKLETS and FOLDERS for inclosure 
with your regular correspondence. ——-4 
apr read, pertinent things captu: 
attention of the always busy class to 
whom you look for patrunage. A few 
cuts—if illustrations are necessary —a crisp, 
concise, interesting telling of your og 
without any superfluous padding, may be 
combined with - a and teful typetreast. 
ment as to ceedingly profitable. Would 
you like to see ouuples af such ,work? If so 
and a meniey 
will pleased to mail fee - quite a lot. 
Postal cards will not 
FRA ANCIS T. ie tl 
No, 4 402 Sansom Street, 
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“Prior to eight years ago I had been getting my 
publishing business, axd had been working along lines 


the weekly paper lines. The weekly paper as a factor j 


world was killed by the development of the great 
newspapcr.’—From Frank A. Munsey’s announcement 
Number of Munsey’s. 











COLLIERS 


Advertising Record for March Com 
* AGATE LINES 


Collier's 39,216 
McClure’s 33,152 


Munsey’s 27,198 


* House Advertisements not included. t 224 Agate Lines to te 











During March Collier's published 175 magazine page| 


to the page). Our lead over Munsey’s Magazine was §} 


other words, the excess patronage of Collier’s—a week) 


43 per cent of the total patrona;e of Munsey's—a moni 


It was not the weekly that eight years ago was dil 
the method's that obtained of conducting it. Collier's has sit 
and to-day the weekly paper as a factor in the publishing 
world is fast outstripping the monthly. 








CONDE NAST, MANAGER ADVERTISING 











Sund 
Marc 
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COLLIER’S 


Sunday 


March Published in March 


175 Magazine Pages 


“Snae” McCiure's 
Munsey’'s 
Review of Reviews 
Saturday Eve. Post 
Harper's 
Leslie’s Monthly 
Scribner's 


Cosmopolitan 


Christian Herald 





Century 

Success 

Ladies’ Home Jour. 
Youth's Companion 


Delineator 














ENT, 416-424 West 13th Street, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
tr Issued every Wedresday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
om os Sevanes, x dollars a hundred. No back 


“ee  Bolug printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred —_ 
ies for $30, or a larger number 
Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS Tx for the benefit of on pavons may,on 
application, obtain special con‘ tial terms. 
te It any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it . pecamse some one has 


cu bed in his name, ris stopped 
> the expiration of the m.. 0 pail for. - 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. #100a page. Special 

ition twent; “five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Orrices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, I..C. 


NEW YORK, MAY 7, 


ADVERTISING bears about the 
same relation to a business that 
steam does to an engine. 


he same rate. 











Tue “wrinkle eradicator” ads of 
the B. & P. Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
now appearing in the magazines, 
are of excellent quality, and the 
insistence upon the fact that the 
firm is composed of two women is 
an odd, perhaps a very effective 
way of winning the confidence of 
femininity. For what can mere 
man know about _ eradicating 
wrinkles ? 


Tue public shows increasing ap- 


petite for pre-digested reading 
matter, and new periodicals which 
condense the newspapers or maga- 
zines are being launched with con- 
siderable frequency. The latest in 
this field is a periodical from Bos- 
ton called the Cartoon, which pub- 
lishes the better cartoons and edi- 
torials of each month. It would 
seem as though such a periodical 
ought to be successful as a weekly, 
if at all. 


“THE actual results obtained 
through advertising are very large- 
ly affected by the character of the 
medium used, and the price at 
which it is sold to the subscriber. 
—American Agriculturist. 


THe New York Herald’s cam- 
paign against the Beef Trust is 
marked by a forceful directness 
that draws blood. The Herald 
belongs to the school of journalism 
that does things—New York 
Journal. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE writer of the unattractive 
Hearn ads occasionally rises to 
an outburst of metaphor like this: 

“No halt in_values—ever coming— 
ever going. Like a mighty torrent 
swelled by a thousand brooks, the great 
stream of merchandise pours into our 
stores from many sources, for rapid dis- 
tribution. The output of mills and fac- 
tories—products of countless looms— 
work of a million hands—a vast array 
of the new and desirable combining to 
make a_ steady stream that keeps our 
stocks right up to the minute in every- 
thing for seasonable use and wear. 


NEwNneEss of ideas in advertising 
is a desideratum, but one should 
be careful lest in departing from 
the conventions he get so far away 
as to excite ridicule. Propriety is 
as essential in advertising as in 
polite society. The most daring 
poet has never dared to bid de- 
fiance to the rules of versification, 
and there are recognized canons 
in advertising as there are im 
poetry. One may be daring and 
at the same time conservative. He 
may get ideas from nature and 
from the fertility of a quickened 
imagination, 


Dr. L. S. FuLter, general agent 
of the Washington Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, uses an envel- 
ope filler bearing an extract from 
a life insurance sermon recently 
preached by Rev. R. Keene Ryan, 
of Garfield Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church, in the same city. This 
sermon was prompted by the find- 
ing of a penniless widow beside 
her husband’s grave in a Chicago 
cemetery, and, as it contained noth- 
ing but the true facts about 
modern life insurance, was an ex- 
cellent ad for life insurance in 
general. 


Tue New York News, before 
Mr. Munsey’s day, used to run a 
headline: “Largest circulation in 
the United States.” That was a 
lie, and Mr. Munsey dropped it. 
Subsequently the headline was re- 
placed by the sentence that follows: 
“In typographical effect both in its 
reading and advertising columns, 
and in the cleanliness of the ad- 
vertising itself, the Daily News 
has no equal in the newspaper 
world.” This comes pretty near 
being true. Printers’ INK is not 
prepared to say that it is not ab- 
solutely true, 








Tue beginner cannot depend al- 
together on the advice. of others. 
He must have confidence in his 
own judgment. 


Tue use of American engines on 
British railways, especially upon 
those in Egypt, is discussed in a 
report by the Earl of Cromer, the 
British Consul-General in Cairo, a 
copy of which has just reached the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics. The 
report states that American manu- 
facturers are able to furnish en- 
gines of their standard types at 
lower prices and in less time than 
British manufacturers, but that for 
specially manufactured engines up- 
on orders, differing in detail 
from American types, the prices of 
British manufacturers are slightly 
below those of the United States. 


W. A. McNaucuton Co. are a 
department store in Muncie, In- 
diana, and they pay the Morning 
Star, published at Muncie, $6,000 a 
year for advertising which is a 
whole lot of money for a place of 
only thirty thousand population. 
There is one feature in the Mc- 
Naughton contract with the Star 
that is peculiar. It is entitled to 
a red line—one line printed in red 
in every issue, usually the large 
headline, designating the nature of 
the day’s sale of the store, and has 
the exclusive right to this red line, 
every other advertiser in the Star 
being barred. So far as PriNTERS’ 
INK is aware, this particular con- 
tract is unique. 


Tue large plant of the Fore 
River Ship & Engine Company, 
Quincy, Mass., where battle ships 
and other craft are built and re- 
paired, is described in a fine book- 
let written by Rogers Dickson and 
illustrated with many halftones. 
The company is using space in 
some of the magazines to advertise 
an issue of its stock, and the book- 
let is sent to those who i inquire for 
further information. It is com- 
plete and convincing, v written with- 
out too much insistence upon the 
investment side, and yet losing no 
vital point. The company’s insert 
in the May World’s Work is along n 
the lines of the booklet, and a 


thoroughly commendable piece of 
Stock advertising. 
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AN interested observer tells 
Printers’ INK that rural free de- 
livery is destined to work havoc 
with country villages. The farm- 
er who went to the postoffice for 
his paper and occasional letter, 
generally bought something at the 
store. Now he stays at home, 
saves the cost of a social drink, 
the baby goes without its candy and 
the mail order houses secure lists 
of names on every route and grad- 
ually every want that can be sup- 
plied by mail is bought in Chicago 
or some other city, and the local 
dealer's trade dries up and dies. 














MopERN advertising is a won- 
drously flexible thing. Its ramifi- 
cations and modifications and 
methods can be adapted to all 
uses. There are not only many 
different mediums for reaching 
many different classes of people, 
but mediums for reaching them in 
many moods and at many times. 
These mediums are constantly be- 
ing specialized and increased in 
number, and the great public press 
that reaches all is extending its 
range at a phenomenal rate. There 
is no enterprise under the sun but 
can be advertised in some effec- 
tive manner by the machinery now 
available, and the only ones that 
are not being advertised with dig- 
nity and profit are the few pro- 
fessions hampered by unreasonable 
ethics. 


It is part of the advertising 
policy of the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Mich., to 
investigate all slurs cast upon its 
goods, either in print or by word 
of mouth when the latter form of 
depreciation will hurt their reputa- 
tion with the buying public. This, 
at first sight, would seem to be a 
somewhat Quixotic policy, and one 
that would involve Mr. Post: in 
battles with many sorts of wind- 
mills. The company, however, be- 
ing in the business of manufactur- 
ing pure foods and marketing 
them upon their worth as such, 
feels that no measures must be 
neglected to maintain their fair 
name. Therefore, a vigilant legal 
department follows up the slightest 
breath of slander, and actions are 
brought against all offenders. 
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In the belief that it is possible 
to have too much of a good thing, 
and that advertising. which is com- 
mended is copied by imitators, Mr. 
* Pyle, of “Pearline,” deprecates 
printed mention of his publicity. 
His present series of photographic 
ads have been running in the maga- 
zines nearly a year, however, and 
so far as effective imitation is 
concerned have produced no rivals. 
They are not only admirable for 
force and variety, but are so dis- 
tinct in character as to be beyond 
imitation. 


SoME men try to tell too much in 
a small compass and in the effort 
become so obscure that the man 
who reads will not understand the 
meaning of the writer. Conden- 
sation, brevity, has its limit, which 
transcended, means confusion and 
misleading expressions. Besides, 
the faculty of saying much in few 
words is a rare one. It is not 
economy to stint in space when 
one has much he wishes to tell 
in an advertisement. Of all the 
reading matter in a newspaper, the 
advertisement should be clad in the 
speech that is best and easiest un- 
derstood. There should be no am- 
biguity in it. It may be terse, but 
it never should be obscure in its 
form. 


PRINTERS’ INK sent a young man 
to interview Mr. E. Katz, special agent 
in New York for the Metropolis, pub- 


lished at Jacksonville, Fla,, and 
PRINTERS’ INK’S young man was re- 
quested to ask Mr. Katz which had the 
larger circulation, the Metropolis or 
the Florida Times-Union and Citizen. 
Mr. Katz got right up out of his chair 
and said, “The Metropolis has very 
much the larger circulation. It prints 
over 6,000 every issue. I will take 
advertising contracts conditional upon 
6,oco circulation or no pay, You 
can’t find out how many copies the 
Times-Union and Citizen prints,” con- 
tinued Mr. Katz, and then he added, 
“Tf you will go right around to Mr. 
Sheffield’s office and he will give you a 
circulation statement for the Zimes- 
Union and Citizen, VN give you a 
hundred dollars for it.” Mr. Katz has 
a great deal of money, but PRINTERS 
INK’s young man was busy and not 
feeling certain that Mr. Sheffield would 
be in, he allowed the matter to drop. 
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IF it be sin to fill valuable adver- 
tising space with verbose, irrelev- 
ant matter, what must be the pun- 
ishment of the merchant who puts 
a 200 word address into his _win- 
dow, beginning, “To My Friends 
and Patrons and the Public—Hav- 
ing recently acquired a large and 
varied stock—?’’ 


WE understand that the “pool” 
formed to buy the interests of 
Paul Dana in the New York Sun 
raised one million dollars to com- 
plete the transaction. Of this 
$700,000 was to be paid to Paul 
Dana and the remaining $300,000 
was to go to the Typographical 
Union for the purpose of bringing 
about the settlement of the Sun 
strike. The payment of that $300,- 
000 was undoubtedly a legitimate 
business transaction, since the 
union refused to settle unless ‘al- 
lowed a liberal amount for the ex- 
penses of carrying on the war. 
But it would be interesting to 
know just how much of the $300,- 
000 ultimately found its way into 
the treasury of the Typographical 
Union in general and Big Six in 
particular, and how much stuck to 
the fingers of the middlemen in 
the form of commissions.—Tam- 
many Times, April 26. 


Amonc the young and brainy 
men, identified with American 
journalism at the present time 
there is no one more widely 
known, more popular, or more 
truly representative of the profes- 
sion than Mr. Frank B. Noyes, 
president of the Associated Press, 
and the business manager and ed- 
itor-in-chief of the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. At the age of thirty- 
nine Mr. Noyes has come into full 
control of one of the largest and 
most successful newspapers in the 
United States. As a newspaper 
man by inheritance, breeding, in- 
stinct, training and experience, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that Mr. Noyes will now carry the 
Record-Herald to a higher point of 
success than it has attained hither- 
to. He is a native of Washington, 
D. C., and at the age of eighteen 
connected himself with the Even- 
ing Star of that city, and was its 
business manager from 1881 to 
1901.—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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Domestic trade movements for 
the first quarter of 1902 compared 
with those of the corresponding 
period in 1901 are reported in the 
March. Summary of Internal Com- 
merce by the Treasury Bureau of 
Statistics. Those figures seem to 
indicate a continued increase in the 
volume of representative branches 
of commerce. 


THOsE professional and business 
men who refuse to advertise -be- 
cause no dignified method can be 
found for their uses, are in much 
the same quandary as the painter 
who refuses to deal with modern 
themes because they are not “art,” 
and the novelist who writes of 
swashbuckling ages because mod- 
ern life is not “literary.” To the 
great writer and painter all things 
can be translated into literature 
and art. It is merely a question 
of “medium.” The skillful adver- 
tiser, following reason instead of 
precedent, usually finds ways of 
advertising all lines of business 
without casting reproach upon 
them. This, too, is a question of 
“medium.” Most of the objection 
io advertising as a thing “undig- 
nified” comes from people who 
know publicity only in its cheaper 
patent medicine phases. 


THE next dinner of the Sphinx 
Club, which will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday, 
May 14, promises to be an event of 
interest to those concerned with 
the publishing and advertising bus- 
iness. ‘Newspaper Circulation, 
What It Costs and How to Get It,” 
will be discussed by the circula- 
tion expert, Mr. S. J. Richardson, 
who is now circulation manager 
for the New York World. “News- 
paper Circulation, the Value of 
Quantity,” will be the topic of an 
address by Mr. Don C. Seitz, busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
World. “Newspaper Circulation, 
the Value of Quality,” will be talk- 
ed upon by Mr. Herbert C. Gunni- 
son, business manager of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. As these are 
subjects in which advertisers are 
vitally interested, and as this will 
be the club’s last dinner for this 
Season, there doubtless will be a 
large gathering. Senator Chauncey 

Depew is expected to attend. 
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ADVERTISING helps the small 
business grow large, and prevents 
the large business from growing 
small. 


THE value of printers’ ink is ap- 
preciated by the New York Cen- 
tral railroad to a degree that ex- 
cites the admiration of all who are 
interested in the business of pub- 
licity. The head of the passenger 
department of that immense sys- 
tem, George H. Daniels, has just, 
and, therefore, very high apprecia- 
tion of the value of every recog- 
nized medium for advertising. He 
makes use of the newspapers most 
intelligently, employing writers 
who possess the rare quality of 
originality, and who also are fa- 
miliar with the rules of English 
composition. The monthly, the 
Four Track News, and the suc- 
cession of booklets, the Four 
Track Series, are full, always, of 
interesting reading matter. Mr. 
Daniels has the faculty of discov- 
ering clever writers and is not 
afraid to pay them good prices for 
their work. 


In the light of the success that 
has attended advertising and the 


immensity of that business, it 
would seem altogether unnecessary 
to advance a single argument in 
favor of publicity. The man who 
says advertising does not pay, 
slaps in the face the most suc- 
cessful men of business in the 
country. His talk is contrary to 
the experience of thousands of the 
most energetic, enterprising and 
brainy business men of-the coun- 
try. One can find a practically 
limitless number of men who have 
become successful through its 
agency, while one would have to 
look far and near to discover 
one who has amassed a fortune 
without the aid of printers’ ink. 
The universality of the use of 
printed letter and billheads and 
envelopes demonstrates the unani- 
mity of sentiment in favor of ad- 
vertising. Every man who places 
goods before his door, or his shop 
windows to attract passers-by 
shows his faith in it. The pro- 
gressive and successful man in- 
variably seeks those media which 
offer the greatest possible publicity. 
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Do not advertise yourself. Ad- 
vertise your goods and let your 
goods advertise you. 

Seems rather odd that none of 
the advertising authors have hit 
upon the simple trick used by G. 
P. R. James, a novelist of the first 
half of the last century. He in- 
variably began each of his novels 
with a solitary horseman riding 
along a lonely road at dusk, and, 
as he was widely read, the manner- 
ism became a sort of trade-mark 
of a G. P. R. James story. Of 
the several dozen novels he wrote 
hardly anything now lives, yet the 
tradition of the solitary horseman 
is still remembered, and has be- 
come a bit of literary lore. If 
some of the present-day writers 
who turn out their two and three 
books a year would adopt a similar 
device—or even the same one—the 
labors of their publishers and press 
agents would be greatly lightened. 


“BUTTE “Above and Below 
Ground” is an elaborate volume, 
written by Harry C. Freeman, of 
the Montana metropolis, and pub- 
lished by the Henry O. Shepard 
Company, Chicago. It is meant to 
be a history of and municipal ad- 
vertisement for the “world's great- 
est mining camp,” evidently. In 
one hundred and odd pages are 
given interesting accounts of pio- 
neers and pioneer days, the careers 
of its copper magnates, Marcus 
Daly, William A. Clark and others, 
and a_ thoroughly comprehensive 
description of the process by which 
the great staple is mined and 
smelted. This latter portion of 
the book is most attractive to the 
general reader, and the story is 
twice told in clear text and ex- 
cellent halftones. The whole vol- 
ume is generously illustrated with 
photographs, paintings and draw- 
ings. As a handbook of informa- 
tion concerning Butte’s conditions 
and prospects it is valuable, and 
will fully inform investors or others 
in search of detailed data upon the 
subject. The printing is excel- 
lent, but a smaller and handier size, 
while giving fully as much dignity 
to the large pictures, would have 
made the volume more acceptable 
as an addition to a library. 
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In writing ads the advertiser 
should attempt to express his 
thoughts without the use of tech- 
nical terms. The simplest form of 
expression is always the best form. 


Two fine railroad folders, setting 
forth the advantages of Neb raska 
as a farming State, come from J. 
Francis, general passenger agent of 
the Burlington Route, Omaha. The 
largest, containing 48 pages and a 
section map of the State, deals 
with its climate, wheat, corn, fruit, 
stock and dairies. The second is 
entitled “The Truth About Ne- 
praska,” and contains a number of 
highly interesting letters from suc- 
cessful farmers, who tell of their 
arrival in the State twenty years 
ago and their successive stages 
along the road to prosperity. Both 
booklets are attractively arranged 
and well printed. They bear the 
imprint of Poole Bros., Chicago. 


Cuarity, according to the pro- 
verb, ought to begin at home, but 
in the matter of praise of fine 
printing the Little Schoolmaster 
has rather neglected his own 
kith and kin of late. So 
many excellent things pour in 
upon him every week and call 
for commendation—and sometimes 
get it—that he frequently for- 
gets that he is something of a 
printer himself. He is reminded 
of his oversight by three tasteful 
booklets from the Printers’ Ink 
Press. One is a little red brochure 
for the Scranton (Pa.) Truth, 
done with an embossed cover and 
containing excellent arguments for 
that paper. It is being sent out by 
the publishers and by the New 
York representative, W. C. Stuart, 
150 Nassau street. Another is a 
brief summary of the attractions of 
the Stanstead Hotel, Stanstead 
Plain, P. Q., Canada, while the 
third, entitled “The Bodega XXXX 
—What it is and why it’s so,” is 
a whisky argument for J. W. 
Calnan & Co., Boston. While none 
of these is as elaborate as some 0 
the recent productions of Mr. 
Barta, the Matthews-Northrup 
Works and others, they are all 
worthy of being called “‘good print- 
ing.” with a distinct advertising 
value. 
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Speculation is pretty sure to ruin the speculator if 
persisted in. It is particularly so with advertising. 
Any man who puts his money into advertising in 
daily papers with the idea of commanding the trade 
of the country people wili reduce his bank account 
as often as the attempt is made. The daily has 
great influence in its field, but as a salesman to the 
country people it is a dead failure and always will 
be. The local weekly covers the country, that is 
its field—nothing else does. Advertising in it is 
investment ; not speculation. 

The ten divisions of the Atlantic Coast Lists 

cover from Maine to Mississippi — 1,500 local 


weeklies, the home papers of the country 
people. Booklet and catalogue for the asking. 


One inch, 6 months, $1,200 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 


134 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
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EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition ten competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
the opposite page is thought to be 
the best submitted during the re- 
spective week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by James W. Brackett, 
publisher of the Phillips, Me., 
Maine Woods, and it appeared in 
that paper on April 25, 1902. 

In accordance with the origi- 
nal offer, a coupon entitling the 
holder to a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, good 
for one year from date of presen- 
tation, was sent to Mr. Brackett 
when the marked copy of the paper 
was received. Two additional 
coupons, one to Mr. Brackett and 
one to the advertising manager 
of the Maine Woods, were sent in 
accordance with the terms of the 
competition when a selection of the 
best ad for the eighteenth week 
had been made. 

Mr. Brackett’s advertisement 
will now be placed on file, -and it 
will have further consideration 
later on, as specifically provided 
in the contest regulations. 

Mr. Brackett also won the week- 
ly prize of the first week and 
therefore enjoys the enviable dis- 
tinction of being the second ad- 
writer in this contest who has won 
two weekly awards. 

Each of the nine unsuccess- 
ful competitors for the honors of 
the eighteenth week received a 
coupon good for one year’s sub- 
scripiton to Printers’ INK, as a 


partial consideration for their ef- 
forts. A pamphlet setting forth 
the terms and conditions of the 
contest is now ready. Its twenty’ 
pages contain the reproductions of 
the best advertisements for the 
first fifteen weeks. All progressive 
young men ought to be interested 
in the preparation of good adver- 
tisements. If so, it may be worth 
while to look over the previous at- 
tempts to gain the three cash prizes 
offered by Printers’ INK. 

The pamphlet will be mailed free 


of charge upon request. 
Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this 


prize contest and in__ taking 
note of the genius and ability ex- 
hibited by the adsmiths, amateur 
or professional, who take a part. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to note that the competition also 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed 
upon, not only by the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Ad- 
vertising, but by all his pupils ev- 
erywhere, and the class includes 
the successful advertisers of the 
civilized world. 

No one is barred from compet- 
ing. Ad experts, editors, printers, 
business people, especially young 
men, are expected to do so 
Mere wordings and fine writing 
may have much less show than the 
rugged, homely expression of the 
less literary talent. What is want- 
ed are true, strong, virile state- 
ments of facts. The principal fact 
to be emphasized is why a busi-- 
ness man, especially every young 
business man should read _ the 
Little Schoolmaster. 
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A thorough knowledge of. 
the art of advertising offers 
great opportunities to pro- 
gressive’ young men and 
women. It’s a profession 
with plenty of room and 
big chantes for bright peo- 
ple. A systematic study of 


Printers’ Ink, 


the journal for advertisers, 
published every Wednes- 
day, will graduate you 
quicker in the practical 


knowledge of this art than 
any other school or medium. 
This ig a daily assertion of 
méu in all walks of business 
life. 

Don’t you think it worth 
while to!try a year’s sub- . 
scription? It costs you 
only FIVE DOLLARS for 
the 52 weekly kssons, or 
less than ten cents a week. 
Sample copies 10c. 

Address with check : 


GEO.P.ROWELL&C® 


PUBLISHERS 
10 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK. 


Written by James W. BRackEtT, Phillips, Me. 
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OMEGA OIL PHILOSOPHY. 


“Don’t inquire into a hungry man’s 

history. Give him something to eat.’ 
“Use the top of your head more and 
your tongue less.” 

“Try to-day to live a simple, sincere, 
serene life, and to-morrow will have 
more sunshine in it.” 

“Keep the fire of your tongue from 
the gunpowder of your lips.” 

“Ask yourself to-night if you are 
ashamed of ping you did to-day.” 

“Cultivate ee and the habit 
of silence. Be at peace with yourself 
and everybody else.” 

“The Creator gave you two ears and 
only one tongue, so that you could hear 
twice as much as you talk.” 

“A man can store an awful tempest 
within himself, but it won’t break loose 
if he ties his tongue down.” 

“Don’t overdo things. Keep some of 
the pleasures for to-morrow and the 
next day.” 

“For goodness sake don’t worry. Do 
the best you can and be content.” 
_ These ten aphorisms are now be- 
ing used separately upon car cards 
throughout certain Eastern terri- 
tory. Each is printed in plain De- 
Vinne type, generously spaced, and 
can be easily read at twenty or 
thirty feet. At the bottom of each 
card are the words “Omega Oil 
Philosophy” in a size of type that 
can hardly be read at a distance 
of more than five feet. 

The Omega Chemical Company 
began using these aphorisms about 
the middle of March, and within 
a month after the first card had 
been put out had received two con- 
flicting verdicts upon their adver- 
tising value. The first and most 
definite came from the public, 
which noticed the unique ad at 
once, approved, and wanted copies 
to hang in offices, hotels, club- 
rooms and homes. The "second 
came from advertising men, who 
admitted that the cards were at- 
tractive, but held that the use 
of such preposterously small type 
for three words of advertising was 
little short of cardinal sin. Upon 
the presumption that someone, 
somewhere, had blundered_prev- 
iously, they went to the pains of 
visiting the company’s office and 
suggesting that the thing be rem- 
edied. 

“We have had calls from per- 
haps two dozen advertising men 
since these cards went out,” said 
Mr. Bert M. Moses, secretary of 
the company, “and some of them 
are men of experience who should 
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know better. In all cases we ask 
how they found out that the cards 
were ads for Omega Oil, and when 
they confess that they have gone 
to the trouble of rising and reading 
the small type we tell them, in a 
nice way, that they have merely 
done what the general public does 
when it first sees the cards. To 
put it into slang, the general public 
‘rubbers,’ and reads that small 
type, and evermore remembers 
that those proverbs are advertise- 
ments for Omega Oil. 

“Mr. Wineburgh conceived the 
idea. Like most good ideas, it be- 
gan with a germ. He controls the 
advertising in cars throughout 
New England, and wanted some- 
thing to fill unoccupied spaces. He 
thought that a few aphorisms 
would be novel and attract atten- 
tion, so we selected some short, 
pithy sayings and had them printed 
in this form. We picked them at 
random. One is from Confucius, 
I think. Another is from the Tal- 
mud and still another is from that 
very wise man, Bishop Potter— 
‘Try to-day to live a simple, sin- 
cere life.’ Those printed without 
quotation marks are my own. 

“When the first small lot of 
cards was finished we hit upon the 
idea of turning them into Omega 
Oil ads, printing the little credit 
line in small type for no other rea- 
son in the world than to play upon 
that never failing human trait— 
curiosity. When the cards were 
put out in a small way they created 
comment, and we decided to use 
more of them. At present we have 
them in cars in New York, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania and 
New England, and they will appear 
in Chicago and other cities within 
a few weeks. 

“Advertising of this kind would 
be valueless in territory where the 
Oil is not known, and we use it 
simply as an auxiliary to our 
newspaper space. Thus far our 
operations have been confined to 
territory east of the Mississippi, 
and we are just beginning to ex- 
tend them further west. Omega 
Oil is popularly identified with the 
boy-and-geese posters and similar 
novelties, but as a matter of fact 
we depend largely upon detailed 
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THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 


ISSUED SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


PROMPT CASH PAYMENT EXACTED FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The system generally pursued in past years, of allowing the 
charge for an advertisement to stand until balanced by counter 
charges for advertising in a paper advertised in the Directory, has 
resulted in an unequal rate, because the poorest paper with the 
highest advertising rate was thereby placed on a level with a bet- 
ter paper with a lower schedule of charge. A result of this unequal 
method of payment, which has amounted to discriminating 
against the better papers, has been to deter some of the highest 
class from using advertising space in the Directory at all, not only 
on account of the unequal basis of payment, but because of an un- 
willingness to have their announcements appear in the midst of a 
multitude of others representing papers of an inferior grade. 

The Directory is a guide book for advertisers, and on that ac- 
count it is desirable that the advertisements it contains shall be 
those of papers that it will pay an advertiser to use. For reasons 
here set forth it has been decided that from this time forth adver- 
tisements for the American Newspaper Directory shall be accepted 
only for cash, due and payable as soon as the book is issued and a 
copy furnished to the advertiser. A free copy of the book will be 
sent, carriage paid, to every advertiser who uses space to the 
amount of ten dollars or upward. To prevent misunderstandings, 
and do away with delays and vexatious collection charges, pay- 
ment for all advertisements amounting to less than ten dollars 
will be exacted in advance. 

For an advertisement amounting to more than ten dollars, for 
which the advertiser prefers to make advance payment, a discount 
of ten per cent will be allowed in consideration of cash in full settle- 
ment accompanying the order. 

The rate of charge for displayed advertisements will be for one 
page $50, for one-half page $30, for one-fourth page $20. If a 
special position is asked for, and granted, double the schedule above 
specified will be exacted. 

A publisher may make an announcement in the body of the 
book, directly following the catalogue description of his paper, the 
matter being set in type uniform with the letter press, but preceded 
by the words Publishers’ Announcement. The charge for such an 
announcement will be one dollar a line (average six words to a line). 
Advance payment will be exacted for such Publishers’ Announce- 
ments as amount to less than ten dollars, which is the smallest order 
that will entitle the advertiser to a free copy of the Directory. 

The next issue of the Directory will be published October 15, 1902, 
and the book will hereafter have semi-annual revisions, appearing 
April 15th and October 15th of each year. 

4 ADVERTISEMENTS INTENDED FOR THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE DIRECTORY WILL 


BE ACCEPTED AT HALF PRICE IF THE COPY TO BE USED, AND CASH IN FULL PAY- 
MENT, IS SENT IN PREVIOUS TO JULY 15TH. 
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arguments in the newspapers. The 
novelties are meant to keep the 
name of the remedy before the 
public, and would be valueless in 
new territory. Used in conjunc- 
tion, the results are wholly good. 
People cannot read long-winded 
ads in the cars or upon the street, 
but have plenty of time for the 
two-hundred word story in their 
daily paper, if it is interesting. 
The novelties give variety and act 
as a stimulant for the newspaper 
publicity. When a man sees the 
boy-and-geese posters or reads a 
few of our aphorisms, he naturally 
becomes curious about Omega Oil. 

“Proverbs seem to be very pop- 
ular nowadays. The country is 
wonderfully prosperous, there is 
plenty of money, the average man 
is fed and clothed and comfortable, 
and he feels that he ought to be 
better and more charitable. At 
any rate, he is very fond of wise 
sayings. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are filled with moral articles, 
and one of the best-selling books 
last Christmas was ‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanac.’ Our cards have caught 
on immensely, and we sell a good 


many sets every week to people 
who come in or send for them. 
We ask fifty cents for the set of 
ten, and are getting out a new 
style in which the little ad will be 
printed close to the proverb, so that 


it cannot be trimmed off. Not 
long ago we sent a small check to 
a solicitor who had done us a 
favor. He is a close-fisted chap, 
but after some days the check 
came back, crumpled, with a note 
saying that he had been tempted 
to cash and use it, but had been 
restrained by the card which reads 
‘Ask yourself to-night if you are 
ashamed of any thing you did to- 
day.’ Mr. Wineburgh has suggest- 
ed that the check was too small, 
but that, of course, is uncharitable. 

“There is also a constant de- 
mand for our various boy-and- 
geese posters. People put them to 
several uses. The boy is in wide 
favor as a character at masquerade 
balls, for one thing, and the poster 
is followed in designing costumes. 
We have had any amount of free 
advertising at such balls the past 
two years, and any costumer in 
New York will fit you out as the 
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Omega Boy. These posters have 
also brought us dozens of amusing 
inquiries. Hardly a day goes by 
without a visit from somebody 
with an odd notion. Last week a 
man came in under the illusion that 
we sold goose feathers, and we 
are perpetually assuring  well- 
meaning souls that the remedy is 
not compounded of goose grease. 
Others want to know what the 
idea of the poster is, and that we 
frankly give up, for it has no idea. 
Most advertising is effective be- 
cause of a well-defined idea, but 
our posters are effective because 
they lack one, seemingly. 

“Then, there are the folks who 
are interested in the designer of 
the original poster. There is a 
wide-spread belief that it is the 
work of Peter Newell—and it is, in 
a roundabout way. The original 
is up there on the wall, and it 
cost an immense sum—two dollars 
and a half. One afternoon about 
three years ago Mr. Wineburgh was 
walking through Forty-second 
street, and saw it in the window 
of an art store. It was a striking 
thing, strong and simple in color- 
ing, and he bought it. In one 
corner were the initials ‘L. W.’ 
We kept it several months before 
mustering courage enough to have 
it lithographed, but when it was 
put out it made a hit, and we 
have been using boys and geese 
ever since. The poster is strong 
in itself, but not so strong as the 
money we have put behind it. That 
is the real secret of its fame. 

“Some time after it had become 
famous we had a visit from ‘L. W.’ 
—a woman who is an illustrator, 
though not a prominent one. We 
had previously found the original 
of the boy in a comic drawing by 
Peter Newell, and ‘L. W.’ admitted 
that she had used it as a model, 
but claimed the geese and the sack 
of grain as her own. Perhaps they 
are. We have never found the 
originals, at any rate. Subsequent- 
ly she brought us another design 
—two funny frogs in_ strong, 
simple colors. This we did not 
use, but advised her to take it to 
someone who would put a half 
million behind it. We made the 
boy-and-geese famous, and will 
stick to them. 
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ur country has no pyramids—no Chinese wall—useless monuments 
of ancient slavery—but it has the greatest business-monuments in the 
world. Living, useful monuments to enterprise, thrift and energy. 


The greatest factories, mills 
and industries have started 
from small beginnings, and 
among other things the right 
kind of publicity made them 
what they are. 

We are advertising agents 





with a long experience. We 
offer our services to merchants 


and manufacturers everywhere 
} for planning, writing, illustrat- 
| ing, placing publicity. All of 
| these or any desired part. 
Call on or address Geo. P. 
Rowe_L, & Co., Advertising 
Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street, 


| New York City. 
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THE AGENT’S COMMISSION. 


The following named gentlemen 
are officers of the American Ad- 
vertisers Agents Association : 

Charles H. Fuller, President; D. M. 
Lord, Chairman of Fx. Committee; Paul 
E. Derrick, Chairman of Man. Com- 
mittee; George Batten, Treasurer; G. 
W. Barber, Secretary. 

This association of influential ad- 
vertising agents asserts, in a re- 
cent circular: 

. The Phelps Publishing Company 
a two years have refused “Royal Bak- 
ing Powder” agent’s commission, prefer- 
os to do without the business than 
make any exception in their rule to 
grant no commission to advertisers di- 
rect. 

2. That the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Ass’n has 
been presented with the facts that the 
C. Ironmonger Advertising Agency fails 
to come up to the requirements as laid 
down by our Ass’n in that the payment 
of their bills depends (on one customer 
at least—Sozodont) on an outsider, Mr. 
Hall O. K.ing all bills before their pay- 
ment; and in the case of another cus- 
tomer when only a small amount was 
involved, the answer to a collector was 
“IT have not received pay from the ad- 
ey and so cannot pay you.” 

That in answer to the above Mr. 
Bivens, the Secretary of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
wrote, “Your communication has been 
submitted to our Committee on Adver- 
tising Agents.” 

4. That the Brockton, Mass., Enter- 
vise in sending out a schedule says, 
‘General advertisers, dealing with the 
paper direct, are not allowed agent’s 
-% Yr - 

. That a printed letter-head does not 
grees a man to be a bona fide advertis- 
ing agent. 

6. That in case of doubt other evi- 
dence, more than a printed letter-head, 
is required. 

In addition to the above, this 
circular, from the Advertising 
Agents Association, directs atten- 
tion to an inclosed circular issued 
by the Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Gazette, that, in substance, states: 

The Gazette makes no discounts from 
the card to advertisers. The Gazette 
has agents whom it has appointed to se- 
cure business. These men it pays, us- 
ually in the form of commission. Fre- 
quently advertisers who place their 
orders direct think they should receive 
the card rate less the amount which 
would have been paid to the agent had 
he received the order. The Gazette 
never- allows such claims. 

If we made the same net rate to an 
advertiser that we do to the agent we 
would not, then, be paying the agent 
anything whatever for securing for us 
the husiness, checking it, paying the 
bill himself whether the advertiser pays 
him or not. In other words, we would 
be getting this work, and insisting that 
he take this risk for nothing. We 
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do not conceive that this would 
be either fair or honest. It would re- 
sult in our losing, as we would deserve 
to do, the business which we receive 
from agents. 

The agents’ circular concludes 
with the statement concerning the 
Brockton, Mass., Enterprise that 


In an experience covering many years 
this publisher has always been loyal 
to agents, and was the first daily to 
inaugurate the system of cash discounts 
for payment in ten days. 

The circular here so largely 
quoted is doubtless calculated to 
exert an influence upon the general 
advertising agents who are mem- 
bers of the association, and is prob- 
ably intended to be of appreciable 
benefit to the papers enumerated, 
whose course seems to be almost 
as novel as it is commendable. 


RE ene 
THE BEST AGRICULTURAL 
NEWSPAPER. 


There was once an agricultural 
monthly designated the American 
Agriculturist. Had it been de- 
sired, thirty years ago, to award 
a Sugar Bowl to the agricultural 
paper that best serves its purpose 
as an instructor to. and a means 
of communication with, the Ameri- 
can farmer, there could then have 
been no question about the paper 
that would receive the award. It 
would have been the American 
Agriculturist. 

The American Agriculturist is 
still published, but is divided into 
three editions which are collective- 
ly designated as the American Ag- 
riculturist Weeklies and separately 
as American Agriculturist, New 
York; Orange Judd Farmer, Chi- 
cago; New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass. The three have 
a combined issue of about 180,000 
copies per week and two things 
are claimed for them by their pub- 
lishers, the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, in connection with the pro- 
posed award of the Printers’ INK 
Sugar Bowl. First, that the three 
are entitled to be considered, in 
fact, one single paper. Second, 
that if so considered there is no 
other agricultural publication that 
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can stand beside this one in merit, 
and, consequently, the Sugar Bowl 
must be awarded here and not 
elsewhere. 

Up to the present time no other 
person has seemed to be impressed 
with this idea, and among adver- 
tising men there are not a few 
who appear to have the impression 
that the American Agriculturist 
and Orange Judd, its creator, pass- 
ed out of existence at some time, 
not so long ago as the flood with 
Noah and his Olive Branch, but 
still very, very long ago. 

The intelligent and Apollo like 
special representative in New York 
City of the American Agriculturist 
Weeklies asserts that if these 
weeklies cannot be considered as 
one paper, and secure the Sugar 
Bowl, then Farm and Home, pub- 
lished semi-monthly at Springfield, 
Mass., with 300,000 subscribers, is 
well worthy of consideration. 

Next, he says, comes Mr. Atkin- 
son's paper, the Farm Journal, to 
which so many people appear in- 
clined to accord first place. 

When pressed to name other pos- 
sible candidates this urban Adonis 


thought the Ohio Farmer might 
stand fourth on the list, and if 
more names were still to be con- 


sidered the Rural New Yorker 
would perhaps be justified in ask- 
ing a place. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMAS- 
TER LOSES A BET. 


Warsaw, N. Y., April 23, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In accordance with the bet which we 
made in your office Friday, April 4th, I 
have obtained from the Kellogg Newspa- 
per Company a statement of the number 
of newspapers which they serve that are 
ready prints. They sent me their cata- 
logue, which gives the name of every 
paper they serve, with a star to indicate 
those which are published in county 
seats. I find that out of the two hun- 
dred and ninety-six papers thev serve 
from their Chicago house, eighty-seven 
of them are county seat papers. Out of 
the three hundred and four papers they 
serve from St. Louis, one hundred and 
thirty-seven are county seat papers, and 
out of the one hundred moll Afty-eight 
mag they serve from their Cleveland 

ouse, twenty-one only are county seat 
papers. 

A little analysis of their list shows 
that the further west you go the lower 
the grade of all papers; that is, more of 
them have too little business or revenue 
to justify all home print. For instance, 
the one hundred and eleven Missouri 
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papers supplied from St. Louis include 
fifty-four county seat papers. The one 
hundred and sixty-eight Illinois papers 
supplied from St. Louis include seventy- 
two county seat papers, while the one 
hundred and four Illinois papers sup- 
plied from Chicago include only twenty- 
three county seat papers. he _fifty- 
six Iowa papers include only fifteen 
county seat papers; the Michigan papers 
include only seventeen county seat pa- 
pers, and when you come east to their 
Cleveland list, we find that out of the 
one hundred and five Ohio papers sup- 
plied from Cleveland, only eighteen of 
them are county seat papers. Out of 
the twenty Pennsylvania papers only 
one is a county seat paper, and out of 
the twenty-eight New York papers sup- 
plied from Cleveland, there is not a 
single county seat paper. The Kansas 
City list included two hundred and 
twenty-six, of which seventy are county 
seat papers. The total number of pa- 
pers supplied from these four branches 
of the Kelloge Newspaper Company is 
nine hundred and eighty-four, of which 
three hundred and fifteen are county 
seat papers. 

In accordance with the terms of our 
bet, I shall proceed to buy a barrel of 
apples and send the bill to you. I 
think, however, that I shall wait until 
I hear from you in regard to it. 

Yours very truly, 
Levi A. Cass. 

Apples are so dear just now that 
the Little Schoolmaster hopes Mr. 
Cass will not place his order un- 
til early autumn. A bet is a bet, 
however, and Printers’ INK will 
pay when Mr. Cass sends the bill. 
PRINTERS’ INK pays everybody who 
has dealings with it. 

——- +o 

WIIAT CREDIT IS BASED ON. 

Many young men, beginning a busi- 
ness career for themselves, make the 
mistake of supposing that financial credit 
is based wholly upon property or capi- 
tal. They do not understand that char- 
acter and reliability, combined with ap- 
titude for one’s business, and a disposi- 
lion to work hard, are far more im- 
portant assets to have than millions of 
dollars. The young fellow who begins 
by sweeping out the store, and who fi- 
nally becomes a clerk, manager or super- 
intendent by his energy and_ reliability 
of character, does not usually find it 
ditficult to secure credit to start in busi- 
ness for himself. On the other hand, 
jobbing houses are not inclined to ad- 
vance credit to the man who, though he 
may have inherited a fortune, has shown 
no capacity for business, and is of doubt- 
ful character. 

The young men who start for them- 
selves, on a small scale, are more en- 
ergetic, work harder, are more alert, 
are quicker to appreciate the chances of 
the market, and are more polite and 
willing than those with large capital. 

The credit men in jobbing houses are 
very quick, as a rule, to see the success 
qualities in prospective buyers, and sel- 
dom make a mistake in their estimate 
of what credit it is safe to extend.— 
O. S. Marden, in May Success. 
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“TaLkinG through your hat” is slang. 
“Laughing in your sleeve” is idiom!— 
From the Chicago Tribune. 

Experience is a neat little monthly, 
edited by students who are taking the 
Peirce School (Philadelphia) advertising 
course. 


Tue Cliff House, Portland, Maine, 
issues a circular which is old-fashioned 
in shape and which contains too little 
information. 

Tue latest of the Collier's specials is 
a Western number, with pictures by 
Frederic Remington and an article by 
William Allen White. 


Tue Daily Union, Schenectady, N. 
Y., issues a neat pocket schedule of 
games to be played this summer by 


the New York State Base Ball League. 


An eight-page booklet from the Thos. 
Stewart Company, storage, 1554 
Broadway, contains good advertising 
material, but is illy arranged and print- 
ed. 

Tue annuity plan of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, Cincin- 
nati, is clearly set forth in a neat little 
booklet. It could have been improved, 
perhaps, by a table showing the amount 
of interest paid at various ages. 


One of the New York “yellow’ 
dailies—according to the Press—is about 
to inaugurate a daily labor supplement 
bearing a coupon which will, when cut 
off and thrown into a cup of water, be 
instantly transformed into a warm meal. 


La Patrie, the French-Canadian daily 
of Montreal, issues a folder announcing 
a special number in celebration of the 
coming cvronation. The matter is sat- 
isfactory, but the cut upon the first page 
is, from an artistic and mechanical 
standpoint, of the kind made by the 
workman known among engravers as a 
“woodpecker.” 


says 


“In shoemaking, the last is first,’ 
a Ralston health shoe booklet, and then 


goes into the matter further to show 
that shape is the main essential to a 
shoe that will give comfort. The book- 
let is filled with excellent halftones 
showing styles, and is intended for dis- 
tribution by dealers who handle the 
product of the Ralston Health Shoemak- 
ers, Brockton, Mass. 


By means of newspaper advertising 
last year a Chicago street railway com- 
pany made up for a heavy increase of 
expenses. In the daily eoeer the 
manager placed large ads to tell of the 
delightful trolley rides which could_ be 
taken for ten cents each. The effect 
was immediate, and so gratifying that 
this year still larger advertisements will 
be placed in the newspapers. 


In France, says the May Bookman, 
it is customary to advertise dressmakers 
and milliners in the following style: 
“By the way,” said Maude, “I have de- 
cided that the coat should be close fit- 
ting.” ‘In the style that Laferriere is 
making?” “Yes. Only I shall mod- 
ify it a little by changing the corsage. 
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You will understand.” References of 
this sort constantly appear in the work 
of sume foremost French novelists, and 
the great Worth was a liberal user of 
these odd “readers.” 


MERcHANTS of Clinton, Iowa, use 
syndicate space in the Clinton Daily 
Advertiser to make a special offer of 
free railroad fares to customers who 
come from surrounding towns and vil- 
lages. About forty firms refund fares 
according to the amount of purchases, 
and the average cost is about five per- 
cent of the sum expended in the store. 
The plan was conceived and put into 
operation by the Advertiser, and local 
merchants who took it up find that it 
is an excellent stimulant to business. 


Ir was not the weekly that eight 
years ago was obsolete, but rather the 
methods that obtained of conducting it. 
Collier’s has since shown the way, and 
to-day the weekly paper as a factor in 
the publishing and advertising world 
is fast outstripping the monthly. Dur- 
ing March, Collier’s published 175 mag- 
azine pages (224 agate lines to the page.) 

ur lead over Munsey’s Magazine was 
53 pages, or in other words the excess 
patronage of Collier’s—a weekly—was 
more than 43 per cent of the total pat- 
ronage of Munsey’s—a monthly.-—Conde 
Nast, Manager Collier's Advertising De- 
bariment. 


TueE Barta Press, Boston, sends a 
four-page insert made for its own pur- 
poses and used in the American Printer. 

ecorations and color scheme are both 
exquisite, and the matter—an article by 
George French—is interesting, albeit a 
trifle threadbare in places. Regarding 
the advertiser’s intermeddling with one 
detail of printing, Mr. French says; 
“Typography—setting of the type—is 
the lagging element in all the printing 
of the day. Presswork has been refined 
and perfected wonderfully, and the use 
of ink and paper. Type and the use 
of it has been less completely within the 
printer’s control. The advertiser has 
ideas about type, and his ideas are not 
always such as fit perfectly into the 
printer’s scheme. So if we notice a 
type too large or too small, we are apt 
to query, ‘It is the printer’s fault, or 
is he an unwilling instrument?’ ” 


ADVERTISERS usually confine their ef- 
forts to creating a good name for their 
commodities, and are seldom forced to 
the measures lately taken by a well- 
known proprietary firm to combat an 
evil one. Brandeth’s Pills and Allcock’s 
Porous Plasters are made in what was 
formerly Sing Sing, N. Y., and bore 
the name of that village. In remote 
sections of the country, where the inner 
facts of the case were not known, the 
ill-repute of the famous penitentiary was 
used as an argument by substitutors. 
When customers insisted upon having 
Brandeth’s or Allcock’s the dealer would 
point to the unsavory name and ask 
(man to man) “Well, now, Mr. Smith, 
I’ll sell you those if you really insist, 
but you don’t want to buy anything 
made in a prison, do you?” The bit of 
unfair practice finally became so harmful 
that the manufacturers took steps to 
remedy it, and about a year ago the 
name of the village—from which the 
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prison took its name in turn—was al- 
tered to Ossining, and the prison left 
the name that it had dragged into ill- 
favor. Considerable discussion arose 
over the selection of a new name, but 
the village authorities finally settled 
upon Ossining, after a tribe of Indians 
that formerly lived in that part of the 
State, of whom Sing Sing was the prin- 
cipal chief. 


ee eee 
THE COUNTY PAPER AGAIN. 
Wavupaca, Wis., April 26, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Permit me to take issue with~ you 
upon some of the statements made by 
you in your comment upon the letter 
of Levi A. Cass, of the Warsaw West- 
ern New Yorker, in this week’s Print- 
ers’ INK. 

First, a county paper is of more 
value because it is published at a county 
seat. A weekly, that is, a modern and 
model one, depends solely upon local 
and county news. If published in a 
county seat, it gets all the important 
court house news in full, while if it is 
published at a city other than the coun- 
ty seat, it has not the facilities, nor 
does it get the same amount of court 
house news; country weeklies cannot 
afford to have special representatives at 
the county seat towns or use the tele- 
phones or telegraph, as do the dailies. 

Second, while the rule may be as you 
state, that a patent inside paper is bet- 
ter than all home print, my observa- 
tion has been directly opposite. The 
Post used to be a patent sheet; now it 
is all home print. Since we made the 
change, we have increased eirculation 
from 1,300 to 2,550; we have devoted 
all our efforts to filling the Post each 
week with local and county news, not 
trying to cover the State or national 
news at all; consequently the Post is a 
better local paper than it ever was, and 
its local circulation is greater than it 
ever was. Other instances under my 
personal observation, two of them com- 
petitors who have followed the Post’s 
lead, also bear me out. 

It is apparently useless try to 
argue with you the relative value of 
country weekly and great daily adver- 
tising; one thing I do know, and that is, 
if any general advertiser desires to 
cover the territory covered by the Post, 
he is obliged tc’ use the Post. Whether 
he desires to cover it or not, is another 


question. Yours. 
L. Srurtevant, Editor Post. 


to 
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ASBURY PARK, NEW JER- 

SEY “PRESS.” 

J. L. Kinmonrtn, 

Publisher of the Asbury Park Press 
(daily and the Shore Press (weekly). 
Aspury Park, N. J., April 22, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice several papers, among which 
is the Des Moines Daily News, give 
figures showing the total population of 
the town in which they are published 
and compare figures with the number of 
copies printed and circulated. The pop- 
ulation of Asbury Park is given as 
4,148; the average daily circulation of 
the Press for the year ending March 31 
was 3,296. Yours truly, 

J. L. Kinmonrtu. 
+o 
HEAR, HEAR !! 
Office of 
“Tue Eventinc Journat,” 
37 Montgomery Street, 
Jersey City, April 24, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I personally think that Printers’ Ink 
is worth all the advertising journals put 
together. With regard to some of them 
I feel as did the Frenchman, who, told 
by some parties, “we must live,” re- 
plied, “T don’t see why.” 

Yours. respectfully, 
Tue Eventnc Journat Ass’n, 
Joseph A. Dear, Treasurer. 
- > 
HE’S TICKLED. 
Joun H. Raven, Auctioneer. 
Ho.tranp, Mich., April 25, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
marked copy of your journal of the 16th 
containing reproduction of my ad from 
Keystone April number. In my opinion 
no higher compliment could be paid 
eny advertiser than a recognition by 
Printers’ Ink. Truly En” 


THE 


. H. Raven. 


+e 
COMBINED CIRCULATION. 

The man who has $500 or less to 
spend will get better results from two 
or three papers having a combined cir- 
culation of a half million or more, than 
from a long list of periodicals whose 
chief argument is that they are cheap.— 
American Agriculturist. 

So-caLLeD “conservatism” is made to 
cover a multitude of sins of omission. 








TOAMBITIOUS ADSMITHS 





names and addresses of the 





Apply by postal card for the pamphlet just issued, telling 
the conditions of the PRINTERS’ INK prize advertisement com- 
petition, setting forth the terms and showing the fifteen 
most successful efforts thus far submitted, as well as the 


gained the recognition necessary for a final consideration 
when the awards are declared. The pamphlet will be sent 
free to any address on application to 


adsmiths who have already 








PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 
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ROASTING MR. STARKE. 


New York, April 29, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In an article ‘Dailies vs. Magazines” 
published in your issue of February 12th 
and since copied in one or two other 
advertising journals, Mr. M. Lee Starke 
says: “A careful study of the general 
advertising conditions during the past 
seven years, shows that the greatest of 
all obstacles the promoter of daily news- 
paper publicity has to surmount is the 
universal tendency of the inexperienced 
general advertiser to do his experimental 
work in the magazine, weekly paper, 
billboards, street cars, theater  pro- 
gramme, or anything rather than the 
daily newspaper. 

“From a logical and practical stand- 
point it is difficult to see why this 
tendency should exist, but that it does 
exist in two out of three cases is un- 
deniable.”’ 

There is a reason for everything. 
There is a good and logical reason why 
this tendency exists. As a matter of 
fact, new and inexperienced advertisers 
employ magaz.nes, weeklies, etc., simply 
because after investigation, they have 
discovered that eminently successful 
business houses have used and are using 
this class of media with great profit, 
because the advertising has been backed 
up with business sense and “‘know how.” 

In this effort to show the worthless- 
ness of magazine advertising, Mr. Starke 
cites a case wherein “‘a manufacturer of 
a first-class food product spent five 
thousand dollars in magazines and who 
now considers his five thousand thrown 
away, since he has been unable to trace 
a dollar in results from his venture.” 
Not knowing the man referred to I 
am not in a position to criticise the 
methods he employed, but it is certain 
that he was a poor advertiser and a 
poor tracer. Any man who in these 
days of business enlightenment can 
spend five thousand dollars in advertis- 
ing an article of merit and then not get 
a single dollar in return should have 
died before he ever inherited the five 
thousand. 

Now, it is a fact that a number of ad- 
vertisers have failed to make magazines 
pay. There have also been many “fall 
downs” in the dailies. These facts, 
however, do not necessarily reflect any 
discredit upon either the magazines or 
the dailies. 

Here is a case in point. 
one day, a letter from a Boston _firm 
asking for rates in Pearson’s. These 
were sent. Being in that city a few 
days later, I called upon the applicant. 
The prospective advertiser said that he 
had made up his mind to do some maga- 
zine advertising and was prepared to 
give me the contract. He being inex- 
perienced in advertising matters, I nat- 
urally endeavored to set him upon the 
right track. I learned that he could 
handle business in New York, Boston 
and Chicago only. I told him that he 
would waste his money, spending it in 
magazines; ..the circulation of which is 
national, that he should concentrate all 
of his avpropriation in the best dailies 
in the cities mentioned. When he saw 
that we were not over-anxious for his 


I received, 


money, he said, “Say, I thought adver- 
tising men were robbers.” 

Now, apart from the moral side of 
this, there would have been very little 
satisfaction in having taken this man’s 
contract for six or twelve months. The 
result would have been that he would 
have discovered that magazines were “no 
good,”” when as a matter of fact, there 
was no possible excuse why he should 
use magazines. His was distinctly a 
daily proposition. 

Nowadays nearly every business 
must be advertised; as to how it should 
he advertised depends upon the condi- 
tions surrounding the business. 

ery truly yours, 
Ricuarp S. Woon, 
Adv’g Mgr. Pearson's Magazine. 





HONESTY PAYS THEM. 

“THe TRIBUNE.” 

Terre Haute, Ind., April 
Eduor of Printers’ INK: 

We notice in your issues of April 2d 
and April 23d mention you have made 
of an editorial which appeared in the 
Tribune some time ago. Allow us to 
thank you for the prominence you have 
given this. The article has been very 
widely used and seems to have made a 
very favorable impression. We had no 
idea that it would attract attention. It 
is, however, the fundamental principle 
upon which we do business and we 
have found it profitable. 

Thanking you again and assuring you 
of our great esteem for Printers’ Ink, 
we are, Yours very truly, 

THE TRIBUNE COMPANY. 
. W. L. Halstead, Bus. Manager. 


The condensed editorial 
above is given below: 

It is not a pleasant thing to say, but 
it is nevertheless a fact, that in no 
sphere of activity of a pseudo respect 
able character is there more fraud prac- 
ticed than in the newspaper advertising 
field. The publisher claiming to sell 
the advertiser 10,000 circulation can sell 
him 5,000 or 2,000 and can prevent him 
from knowing what he is getting for 
his money.—Terre erage Daily Tribune. 


24, 1902. 


referred to 


MAKES HIM GLAD. 
Cutcaco, April 28, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We thank you for your kindly mention 


of our institution, and the particular 
reference that you made to the poultry 
issue of Agricultural Advertising, as 
contained in your April 23d issue, 

We assure you that such words of 
commendation encourage in us a sense 
of pride that ought to spur us on te 
better endeavor. What we do, we ty 
to do well, and we are glad to have 
recognition from the Little Schoolmaster 
in this way. Verv truly yours, - 

Frank B. Wuite Company. 
Frank B. White, President. 
—_——__+o+>+—___—_ 

A BRILLIANTLY written ad sometimes 
falls short of the mark while one 
is a plain statement of attractive facts 
reaches the goal. Brilliancy appeals # 
the fancy, but attractive values al 
find the way to the pocket book.— 
dld-Writer, 
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CARE IN 


Many country people hesitate about 
sending orders by ‘mail to the big cities, 
where they obtain lower prices and as 
consumers come in closer touch with the 
producers. They fear they will not get 
what they want. and other imaginary 
evi 

if those who hesitate had any real 
idea of the pains taken by the reputable 
houses to send out only exactly what 
is wanted and of the number of safe- 
guards taken, they would rush to send 
in their orders. 

No reputable mail order house could 
afford to be in the business a week 
without making speed its watchword. It 
only remains for customers to state 
clearly what they want. The results 
will show they are near that ideal con- 
dition known as “direct from the pro- 
ducer to consumer.” The first thing, 
however, is to make certain of dealing 
with reputable firms.—Jtems, Chicago. 





— CLASS PAPERS. 


Advertisements under this head 50 “4 cents a dine 
each time. By the year $26 No a 
other than 2-line — wan “lust be handed 
in one week in advance 


ADVERTISING. 
| 


RINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the | 
general subject of advertising. Its standing } 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. [ts unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is “3 ag tointelligent adver- 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (Ill.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims L teach ¢ advertising | 
methods—how repare wood copy and the | 
value of different snoltame, by conducting wide | 
open discussions on any topic interesting to 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents a line 
each time, display 50 cents a line. 44-page $25, «- 
Paes ees whole page $100 each time. Address 

NTERS’ =. 








INK, 10 Spruce St., New Yor 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 
PORTO RICO. 


L4 BRUJA, Mayeques. P.R. Established 1896. 
2,000 copies daily. Published every day, Sun 

day excepted. This is the most popular paper im 
thiscountry. Advertisement rates: From | to 5 | 
inches, 10c.an inch per insertion. Higher than | 
5 inches, appropriated rates. | 














THE MAIL ORDER | 
TRADE. 


CANADA. 


IC ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by TH . 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montrea, 








Displayed Advertisements. 





5° cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CONSULT 


orden « Golehy 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, , Eng. Founded io. 





The Central 
Advertising 
A genc CANTON, 


OHIO 


Controls the 
Best Mediums for 
Reaching the 
‘eople of Ohio. 
This Agency is indorsed by many 
of the Leading Dailies of the 
State, and no Business should be 


placed in Ohio without first se- 
curing an estimate from us. 


The Central 
Advertising Agency 
CANTON, 0. 
News-Democrat Bldg. 


| 

















CIRCULATION: 


38°/, increase in one year. 
102°/, increase in two years. 








TRENTON TIMES 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Usurps the field of all New York, 
Philadelphia and local papers. 
Larger circulation in New Jer- 
sey than any morning paper 
whatever, and than any evening 
paper south of Jersey City. 
Covers over thirty-five towns 
in Delaware River Valley and 
Central New Jersey. 
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WANTED.—Case of bad health that 
R-I-P-A-N-S will not benefit. Send 5 cents to 
Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 


we Necessary samples and 1,00 testimonials. ; ga 





, to use only one 

| paper in Chester— 

that paper is the 

Times. A pretty 

broad assertion to 

make, but we are 

prepared to back 

it up in any way 

desired. Chester 

has a population 

of 35,000. The 

TIMES has an 

@ average daily cir- 

culation of more than 7,300 

copies. A sworn detailed cir- 

culation statement furnished 
for the asking. 





WALLACE & SPROUL, 


che ZIinton 


Daily and Weekly 


Cimes 


COVERS De Witt County, Ilinois, 
thoroughly. It is the only news- 
paper in the County which makes 
a sworn statement of circulation 
and is so rated in the American 
Newspaper Directory. Special in- 
ducements are offered to foreign ad- 
vertisers. Write for rate card. Ad- 
dress THE CLINTON TIMES, 
CLINTON, ILLINOIS. 








PuBLISHERS, 





F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 


New York Representative. 


The Evening 


J ourna “— a 


A two-cent ads paper. 














Enterprising but not sen 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 
hence aad 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 
1900, 1901, 


4,486 15106 15,891 
1902, 17,160 














The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark ©© fer quality 
of circulation. 








Youngest 
AND MOST 


Successful 


THE 


BUFFALO 
REVIEW 


has accomplished 
in four years more 
than other morn- 
ing newspapers 
Ihave in fifty. ... 








ao 


Vreeland-Benjamin 
Advertising Agency, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 
coco GF coco 


PRINTERS’ INK 


To all Members of American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 14 








To all Members of the Proprietary 
Association of America 
PRESS-DAY, MAY 21 


HE prima: urpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to induce new subscribers 
I and nddi ieional y advert - Se 





re ronage for PRINTERS’ INK, the little r 
in the Art of Advertising. e special issues of PRINTERS’ INK can be used by the 

ig’ e and first class advertising medium, for each issue reaches a desirable 
class of probable patrons. 

The latest day for each issue is as stated. Every attention will ae advertise- 
ments in the matter of Saueeene- The advertiser who sends order and copy by return 
mail will be sure of attention. 

ADVERTISING RaTES.— e, b, O080 ; half-page, $50 ; quarter page, $25 ; line, 50c., or if 
classified, without display, nts. 

Five per cent discount for caah in full payment —_ order. 

The advertiser who must have Le Ly r his ement is 
that PRINTERS’ INK is a small pa) special J A. are scarce. Twenty- five per 
cent additional will be charged ood to T pontitee, if granted. 


ékpens 10... PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


inded 




















ONE LIVE UP-TO-DATE PAPER HAS 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


INTO SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE HOMES 
OF TACOMA AND THE BEST HOMES OF 
141 TOWNS IN SOUTHWESTERN AND 
SOUTHERN WASHINGTON—A PROSPER- 
OUS FIELD, EXPANDING MONTHLY. 


~ 
——p 
A Tribune Building, New York. j 
HENRY BRIGH: T acum Bldg — 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 
must 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 
The 

Chronicle 

It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 


sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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GREAT BENEFITS FROM 


HOME TALK 


Only reputable advertisements 
printed in ‘* Home Talk.”’ 








GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 
LANGDON, PATCHELLER & Co. 
345-347 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. Wm. H. England, Editor cf “Home 
Talk,” New York City: 

Dear Sir—We take great pleasure in 
saying that the advertisement we have had 
in “ Home Tak” has been of great ben- 
efit to us. We find our customers appre- 
ciate this mode of advertising, and hope, 
as soon as our appropriation is fixed, we 
will renew our contract with you. 

Yours very truly, 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 


H. D. MILter. 
Dict. H. D. M. 











HOME TALK 


Advertising Rates $1.00 per Agate Line. 
Sample copy on request. 











HOME TALH, 325 Temple Court, N. Y. 
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Just One Paper in Utah 


issued a sworn detailed statement of 
Net Paid circulation and gives access 
to its circulation records at all times. 
That one paper is 


THE SALT LAKE 


Herald 


In February, 1902, THE HERALD issued, 
under oath, the following interesting 
figures showing how it is distributed. 


Other Salt Lake Paper 


delivers as many copies by carrier in 
Salt Lake City. Could there by any 
better proof that it is the best publica- 
tion in its field for the advertiser as 
well as the reader ? 














Daily Sunday 





Mail Subscribers 0 cae a 5 2386 2445 
Newsdealers. . . .| 1723 2378 
Salt Lake City Carriers and sate 3279 | 4800 











Totals ° ° . . > . 7388 9623 





CIRCULATION IN UTAH ALONE 
Combined Daily and Semi-Weekly . .. 9,611 
Combined Sunday and Semi-Weekly .. 11,753 

TOTAL CIRCULATION 
Combined Daily and Semi-Weekly . . . 11,78 
Combined Sunday and Semi-Weekly . . 14,Ol1 














THE HERALD COMPANY, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ww. A. CLARK, President. WM. IGLEHEART, Manager. 
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ANY MAN 
TELLS THE 
TRUTH WHEN 

HE SAYS 


ANY SENSIBLE 
MAN 


EVERY 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


ASK MORE 
ABOUT IT 


PLACE YOUR 
ORDER 


The San 
Antonio 
E-xpress 


is the best advertising medium in 
Southwest Texas. 


By looking over the paper and noting 
the vast amount of foreign and local 
advertising, and the general style and 
makeup of the paper, and comparing it 
with any other paper in Southwest 
Texas would unhesitatingly pronounce 
it head and shoulders above every other 
paper in Southwest Texas. 

It would be ridiculous to say other- 
wise. 


Should place the Express on its list 
for everything going into Texas, as the 
paper pays all advertisers ; is the only 
morning paper in San Antonio, the largest 
city in the State ; the only morning pa- 
per in Southwest Texas receiving the 
full Associated Press news; is absolutely 
without competition in its field; is al- 
ways reliable and carries the greatest 
influence. 


From any Banker, Public Official or 
Business Man in the State. 


Through the sole advertising represen- 
tative of the ExPprREss, JOHN P. 
SMART, Room 635, No. 150 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 
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Did you know that THE ROCHESTER 


EVENING TIMES has doubled its 
circulation and advertising patronage 
during the past year? 

Such is a fact. 
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Take Your Own 
== Case 


The probabilities are that you have 
wasted time and money experi- 


menting with cheap mediums. @ 
You be Why not change all this and join 
the throng of successful advertis- — 


4 Popular 
Judge | Fashions 
$f, 500,000 


COPIES MONTHLY 


You $2.00 PER AGATE LINE 
salen tts Fashion 


Risk World 


and New 
— Styles 


300,000 COPIES MONTHLY 
$1.00 PER AGATE LINE 


Guaranteed opies 
combined & OO, OOO wiotnty 
A Quantity of Quality 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


POPULAR FASHIONS CO. 
79 Fourth Avenue 2 New York, N. Y. 
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N.Y. JEWISH 
ABEND POST 


Circulation larger than that 
of any other Fewish after- 
noon ms in America. 








Read im every | Maaaiah home 
by the whole family. 


Matchless as a medium of 
advertising among the Few- 


ash people. 


Fiighly sathintiad nm all 


Fewish circles. 











OFFICE: 





228 Mapison St., New York 


Telephone: 698 Franklin. ) 
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You Can Cover 
the Country 


thoroughly and profitably through the ZZZ/S 
mail-order papers. In these hustling days, when 
everybody is trying to outbid his neighbor for busi- 
ness and prices are cut down until there is no 
margin of profit left, the millions upon millions of 
prosperous people in the country districts and small 
villages represent the only field that can be worked 
with quick results and large profits. Get into the 
homes of these people who are now in a very pros- 
perous condition and you will get surprising and 
permanent results. 
These are the EZZ/S PAPERS: 
Circulation 


Metropolitan and Rural Home 500,000 
The Paragon Monthly . 400,000 
The Gertlewoman a 400,000 
The Home Monthly - - ~- 400,000 
Park’s Floral Magazine - ~- 350,000 

Total - - -  - 2,050,000 


By using this list you will reach over 2,000,000 
homes with an average of five people to the home. 

Write for the very low rates by which you can 
reach all these desirable customers. 








The C. E. Ellis Company 


713-718 Temple Court Building, NEW YORK 
112-114 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Greatest Advertising Me- 
dium on this Continent !”’ 














PHILADELPHIA 








Evening \ 24 

















J. P. Gallagher & Co. & 
& swoaittae Coal Dealers, 
eros = 2533 N. 27th St. 


PHILADELPHIA, April I1, 1902. 
MANAGERS PHILADELPHIA ITEM. 


Gentlemen :—I take pleasure to inform you that our past season 
was the greatest in many years. Our business was enormous, for 
which we can thank one of the GREATEST ADVERTISING 
MEDIUMS on this continent, the EVENING ITEM and the 
SUNDAY ITEM. Hoping you and your paper will ever be 
successful for all time, : 

Yours truly, 


JOHN P. GALLAGHER & CO., 
Coal Dealers, 2533 N. 27th Street. 











The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORH. 
“THE ROOHERY,’’? CHICAGO. 


After May 1, 510-11-12 Tribune Building. 
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Newspaper 
Publishers! 


Tell me the style and speed of your press, and the 
temperature of your pressroom, and if I don’t furnish 
you with the finest News ink you ever used in your 
career as a newspaper publisher, I won’t offer any argu- 
ment but refund your money and pay all freight or 
transportation charges. It is not a question of credit 
or rating in my demanding cash in advance, but I made 
this rule eight years ago and had the moral courage to 
stand by it, even though I lost lots of trade. My 
record of having been trusted with the money in ad- 
vance eighty-five thousand times in my short career as 
an ink man should be sufficient guarantee that I fulfill 
all my claims. My prices are as follows : 


25 lb. kegs - - $1.50 
50 Ib. ‘“‘ - 2.75 
100 Ib. ‘“‘ - - 5.00 
250 Ib. ‘“‘ = «© ' $4.25 
500 Ib. barrels, 20.00 


My minimum price is 4 cents a pound, whether you 
order one barrel or a dozen barrels. You pay your own 
freight charges, as I deliver free on board any point in 
New York or Brooklyn. I sell jobinks put up in cans 
or tubes from a ¥f Ib. upwards. I issue no specimen 
book. I agree to match any shade or grade of ink that 
was ever manufactured. I have testimonials: by the 
hundred sent voluntarily from customers in all parts of 
the world. Price list mailed on application. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 
17 Spruce Street, New York 
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306,607 


COPIES MORE 


That number shows the increase in sales of 


The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 


during the month of April,«1902, as compared 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Following is the statement in detail for month: 


APRIL CIRCULATION 


--» 178,652 |'11 .--- 178,502 | 21 .... 178,817 
- 178,468 | 12 .... 180,491 | 22 ....-178,715 


. 178,392 | 13S... 160,832 | 23 .... 178,976 
-++ 182,151 | 14 .... 179,021 | 24 .... 179,007 
:- 180,370 15 ..-- 179,256 | 25 ... 179,204 
.-» 163,507 | 16 .-.- 178,707 | 26 .... 180,941 
.-- 178.835 | 17 .... 178,735 | 27S... 159,394 
--» 179,527 | 18 .--- 178,683 | 28 .-.. 179,086 
--- 178,214 | 19 .... 181,103 | 29... . 178,760 
- 178,579 | 20S... 162,034 | 30 ..-. 178,771 


Total sales during April, 1902, §,305,730 copies. 
SPs ' “ 1901, 4,999,123 “ 
Gain over Ja8t year 306,607 “ 


Average increase over 10,000 copies a day. 


SOOOWAIMDI SOD 


_ 





’ The INQUIRER is always progressive — in cir- 
culation, advertising and influence. That is 
the reason that it prints more advertising of 
every description than any other newspaper in 
the entire United States, with one exception. 








The Philadelphia Inquirer 
1109 Market St. 2 Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Tribune Building. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Stock Exchange Building. 























